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CHAPTER  XCVI. 

,  AIONKH.AMS. 

Ox  the  10th  of  August  Nora  Rowley  left  the 
river-side  at  Twickenham,  and  went  down  to  Monk- 
hams.  The  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that  Hugh 
brought  her  up  from  Twickenham  and  sent  her  off 
in  the  railway  carriage.  They  agreed  that  no  day 
could  be  fixed  for  their  marriage  till  something 
further  should  be  known  of  Trevelyan’s  state. 
While  he  was  in  his  present  condition  such  a  mar¬ 
riage  could  not  have  been  other  than  very  sad. 
Nora,  when  she  left  the  cottage,  was  still  very  bit¬ 
ter  against  her  brother-in-law,  quoting  the  doctor’s 
opinion  as  to  his  sanity,  and  expressing  her  own  as 
to  his  conduct  under  that  supposition.  She  also  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  would  rally  in  health,  and  was  there¬ 
fore,  on  that  account,  less  inclined  to  pity  him  than 
was  his  wife.  Emily  Trevelyan  of  course  saw  more 
ofhim  than  did  her  sister,  and  understood  better 
howp^ible  it  was  that  a  man  might  be  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  be  neither  mad  nor  sane,  —  not  mad, 
so  that  all  power  over  his  own  actions  need  be  taken 
from  him ;  nor  sane,  so  that  he  must  be  held  to  be 
accountable  for  his  words  and  thoughts.  Trevelyan 
did  nothing,  and  attempted  to  do  nothing,  that  could 
injure  his  wife  and  child.  He  submitted  himself  to 
medical  advice.  He  did  not  throw  away  his  money. 
He  had  no  Bozzle  now  waiting  at  his  heels.  He 
was  generally  passive  in  his  wife’s  hands  as  to  all 
outward  things.  He  was  not  violent  in  rebuke,  nor 
did  he  often  allude  to  their  past  unhappiness.  But 
he  still  maintained,  by  a  word  spoken  every  now 
and  then,  that  he  had  been  right  throughout  in  his 
contest  with  his  wife,  and  that  his  wife  had  at 
last  acknowledged  that  it  was  so.  She  never  con¬ 
tradicted  him,  and  he  became  bolder  and  bolder  in 
his  assertions,  endeavoring  on  various  occasions  to 
obtain  some  expression  of  an  assent  from  Nora.  But 
Nora  would  not  assent,  and  he  would  scowl  at  her, 
saying  words,  both  in  her  presence  and  behind  her 
back,  which  implied  that  she  was  his  enemy.  “  Why 
not  yield  to  him  ?  ”  her  sister  said  the  day  before 


she  went.  “  I  have  yielded,  and  your  doing  so  can¬ 
not  make  it  worse.” 

“  I  can’t  do  it.  It  would  be  false.  It  is  better 
that  I  should  go  away.  1  cannot  pretend  to  agree 
with  Mm,  when  I  know  that  his  mind  is  working  al¬ 
together  under  a  delusion.”  When  the  hour  for 
her  departure  came,  and  Hugh  was  waiting  for  her, 
she  thought  that  it  would  be  better  that  she  should 
go,  without  seeing  Trevelyan.  “  There  will  only  be 
more  anger,”  she  pleaded.  But  her  sister  would 
not  be  contented  that  she  should  leave  the  house  in 
this  fashion,  and  ui^ed  at  last,  with  tesu*s  running 
down  her  cheeks,  that  this  might  possibly  be  the  last 
interview  between  them. 

“  Say  a  word  to  him  in  kindness  before  you  leave 
us,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Then  Nora  went  up  to 
her  brother-in-law’s  bedside,  and  told  him  that  she 
was  going,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be 
stronger  when  she  returned.  And  as  she  did  so 
she  put  her  hand  upon  the  bedside,  intending  to 
press  his  in  token  of  affection.  But  his  face  was 
turned  from  her,  and  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of 
her.  “  Louis,”  said  his  wife,  “  Nora  is  going  to 
Monkhams.  You  will  say  good-by  to  her  before  she 
goes  ?  ” 

“  If  she  be  not  my  enemy,  I  will,”  said  he. 

“  I  have  never  been  your  enemy,  Louis,”  said 
Nora,  “  and  certainly  I  am  not  now.” 

“  She  had  better  go,”  he  said.  “  It  is  very  little 
more  that  I  expect  of  any  one  in  this  world ;  but  I 
will  recognize  no  one  as  my  friend  who  will  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  I  have  been  sinned  against  during 
the  last  two  years,  —  sinned  against  cruelly  and 
utterly.”  Emily,  who  was  standing  at  the  bed-head, 
shuddered  as  she  heard  this,  but  made  no  reply. 
Nor  did  Nora  speak  again,  but  crept  silently  out  of 
the  room;  and  in  half  a  minute  her  sister  fol¬ 
lowed  her. 

“  I  feared  how  it  would  be,”  said  Nora. 

“  We  can  only  do  our  best.  Grod  knows  that  I 
try  to  do  mine.” 

“  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  see  him  again,” 
said  Hugh  to  her  in  the  train. 

“  Would  you  have  had  me  act  otherwise  ?  It  is 
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not  that  it  would  have  been  a  lie.  I  would  not  have  could  not  rid  herself  of  a  certain  sensation  of  exter- 
minded  that  to  ease  the  shattered  feelings  of  one  so  nal  inferiority,  and  of  a  feeling  that  the  superiority 
infirm  and  sufiering  as  he.  In  dealing  with  mad  ought  to  be  on  her  side,  as  all  this  might  have  been 
people,  I  suppose  one  must  be  false.  But  I  should  hers,  —  only  that  she  had  not  thought  it  worth  her 
nave  been  accusing  her,  and  it  may  be  that  he  will  while  to  accept  it.  As  these  ideas  came  into  her 
get  well,  and  it  might  be  that  he  would  then  remem-  mind ,  she  hated  herself  for  entertaining  them ;  and  yet 
her  what  I  had  said.”  come  they  would.  AVhile  she  was  talking  about  her 

At  the  station  near  Monkhams  she  was  met  by  emblematic  beefsteak  with  Hugh,  she  had  no  regret. 
Lady  Peterborough  in  the  carriage.  A  tall  footman  no  uneasiness,  no  conception  that  any  state  of  life 
in  livery  came  on  to  the  platform  to  show  her  the  could  be  better  for  her  than  that  state  in  which  an 
way  and  to  look  after  her  luggage,  and  she  could  emblematic  beefsteak  was  of  vital  importance ;  but 
not  fail  to  remember  that  the  man  might  have  been  she  could  not  bring  her  mind  to  the  same  condition 
her  own  servant,  instead  of  being  the  servant  of  her  of  unalloj-ed  purity  while  sitting  with  Lady  Peter- 
who  now  sat  in  Lord  Peterborough’s  carriage.  And  borough  m  I.<ord  Peterborough’s  carriage.  And  for 
when  she  saw  the  carriage,  and  her  Ladyship’s  great  her  default  in  this  respect  she  hated  herself, 
bay  horses,  and  the  glittering  harness,  and  the  re-  “  'Phis  is  the  beginning  of  the  Park,”  said  her 


responsible  coachman,  and  the  arms  on  friend. 


toe  panel,  she  smiled  to  herself  at  the  sight  of  these 
first  outward  manifestations  of  the  rank  and  wealth 


“  And  where  is  the  house  ?  ”  • 

“  You  can’t  see  the  house  for  ever  so  far  yet ;  it  is 


of  the  man  who  had  once  been  her  lover.  There  two  miles  off.  There  is  about  a  mile  before  you 
are  men  who  look  as  though  they  were  the  owners  come  to  the  gates,  and  over  a  mile  afterwards.  One 
of  bay  horses  and  responsible  coachmen  and  family  has  a  sort  of  feeling  when  one  is  in  that  one  can’t 
blazons,  —  from  whose  outward  personal  appear-  get  out,  —  it  is  so  big.”  In  so  speaking,  it  was  Lady 
ance,  demeanor,  and  tone  of  voice,  one  would  ex-  Peterborough’s  special  endeavor  to  state  without  a 
pect  a  following  of  liveries  and  a  magnificence  of  boast  facts  which  were  indifferent,  but  which  must 
Mlongings ;  but  Mr.  Glascock  had  by  no  means  be  stated. 

been  such  a  man.  It  had  suited  his  taste  to  keep  “  It  is  very  magnificent,”  said  Nora.  There  was 
these  things  in  abeyance,  and  to  place  his  pride  in  in  her  voice  the  slightest  touch  of  sarcasm,  which  she 
the  oaks  and  elms  of  hb  Park  rather  than  in  any  of  would  have  given  the  world  not  to  have  uttered ; 
those  appanages  of  grandeur  which  a  man  m^  car-  but  it  had  been  irrepressible, 
rr  about  with  him.  He  could  talk  of  his  breed  of  Lady  Peterborough  understood  it  instantly,  and 

sheep  on  an  occasion,  but  he  never  talked  of  his  forgave  it,  not  attributing  to  it  more  than  its  true 

horses ;  and  though  he  knew  his  position  and  all  its  meaning,  acknowledging  to  herself  that  it  was  nat- 
glories  as  well  as  any  nobleman  in  England,  he  was  ural.  “  Dear  Nora,”  she  said,  —  not  knowing  what  j 
ever  inclined  to  hang  back  a  little  in  going  out  of  a  to  say,  blushing  as  she  spoke,  — “  the  magnificence 
room,  and  to  bear  himself  as  though  he  were  a  small  Is  nothing ;  but  the  man’s  love  is  everything.” 
personage  in  the  world.  Some  perception  of  all  Nora  shook  herself,  and  determined  that  she  would 
this  came  across  Nora’s  mind  as  she  saw  the  eejui-  behave  well.  The  effort  should  be  made,  and  the 
page,  and  tried  to  reflect,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  reejuired  result  should  be  produced  by  it.  “  The 
whether  the  case  might  have  been  different  with  her,  magnificence,  as  an  adjunct,  is  a  great  deal,”  she 
had  Mr.  Glascock  worn  a  little  of  his  tinsel  outside  said ;  “  and,  for  his  sake,  I  hope  that  you  en- 
when  she  first  met  him.  Of  course  she  told  herself  joy  it.” 

that,  had  he  worn  it  all  on  the  outside,  and  carried  “  Of  course  I  enjoy  it.” 

it  ever  so  gracefully,  it  could  have  made  no  differ-  “  Wallachia’s  teachings  and  preachings  have  all 
ence.  been  thrown  to  the  wind,  I  hope.” 

It  was  very  plain,  however,  that,  though  Mr.  “  Not  quite  all.  Poor,  dear  Wally !  I  got  a 
Glascock  did  not  like  bright  feathers  for  himself,  he  letter  from  her  the  other  day,  which  she  began  by 
chose  that  hb  wife  should  wear  them.  Nothing  saying  that  she  would  attune  her  correspondehcc  to 
could  be  prettier  than  the  way  in  which  Caroline  my  (manged  condition  in  life.  I  understood  the 
Spalding,  whom  we  first  saw  £is  she  was  about  to  be  reproach  so  thoroughly  !  And,  whbn  she  told  me 
stuck  into  the  interior  of  the  diligence,  at  St.  Mi-  little  details  of  individual  men  and  women,  and  of 
chel,  now  filled  her  carriage  as  Lady  Peterborough,  things  she  had  seen,  and  said  not  a  word  about  the 
The  feting  between  them  was  very  affectionate,  rights  of  women,  or  even  of  politics  generally,  I  felt 
and  there  was  a  kiss  in  the  carriage,  even  though  that  I  was  a  degraded  creature  in  her  sight.  But, 
the  two  pretty  hats,  perhaps,  suffered  something,  though  you  laugh  at  her,  she  did  me  good,  and 
“  We  are  so  glad  to  have  you  at  last,”  said  Lady  will  do  good  to  others.  Here  we  are  inside  Monk- 
Peterborough.  “  Of  course  we  are  very  quiet ;  but  hams,  and  now  you  must  look  at  the  avenue.” 
you  won’t  mind  that.”  Nora  declared  that  no  house  Nora  was  now  rather  proud  of  herself.  She  had 
could  be  too  quiet  for  her,  and  then  said  something  made  the  effort,  and  it  had  been  successful ;  and  she 
of  the  melancholy  scene  which  she  had  just  left,  felt  that  she  could  speak  naturally,  and  express  her 
“  And  no  time  is  fixed  for  your  own  marriage  V  But  thoughts  honestly.  “  I  remember  his  telling  me 
of  course  it  has  not  been  possible.  And  why  should  about  the  avenue  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him ; 
jrou  be  in  a  hurry  ?  We  quite  understand  that  this  and  here  it  b.  I  did  not  think  then  that  I  should 
u  to  be  your  home  till  everything  has  arranged  it-  ever  live  to  sec  the  glories  of  Monkhams.  Does  it 
self.”  There  was  a  drive  of  four  or  five  miles  be-  go  all  the  way  like  this  to  the  house  ?  ” 
fore  they  reached  the  park  gates,  and  nothing  could  “  Not  quite ;  where  you  see  the  light  at  the 
be  kinder  or  more  friendly  than  was  the  new  peer-  end  the  road  turns  to  the  right,  and  the  house  b 
ess ;  but  Nora  told  herself  that  there  was  no  forget-  just  before  you.  There  are  great  iron  gates,  and 
ting  that  her  friend  was  a  peeress.  She  would  not  terraces,  and  wondrous  paraphernalia  before  you 
be  so  ill-conditioned  as  to  suggest  to  herself  that  her  get  up  to  the  door.  I  can  tell  you  Monkhams  b 
friend  patronized  her, —  and,  indeed,  had^she  done  quite  a  wonder.  I  have  to  shut  myself  up  every 
BO,  the  suggestion  would  have  been  false,  —  but  she  Wednesday  morning,  and  hand  the  house  over  to 
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Mrs.  Crutch,  the  housekeeper,  who  comes  out  in  a 
miraculous  brown  silk  gown,  to  show  it  to  visitors. 
On  other  days,  you  ’ll  find  Mrs.  Crutch  quite  civil 
and  useful,  —  but  on  Wednesdays,  she  is  majestic. 
Charles  always  goes  off  among  his  sheep  on  that 
day,  and  I  shut  myself  up  with  a  pile  of  books  in  a 
little  room.  You  will  have  to  be  imprisoned  with 
me.  I  do  so  long  to  peep  at  the  visitors.” 

“  And  1  dare  say  they  want  to  peep  at  you.” 

“  I  proposed  at  first  to  show  them  round  myself ; 
but  C buries  would  n’t  let  me.” 

“  It  would  have  broken  Mrs.  Crutch’s  heart.” 

“  That  8  what  Charles  said.  He  thinks  that  Mrs. 
Crutch  tells  them  that  I ’m  locked  up  somewhere,  and 
that  that  gives  a  zest  to  the  search.  Some  people 
from  Nottingham  once  did  break  into  old  Lady  Pe¬ 
terborough’s  room,  and  the  show  was  stopped  for  a 
year.  There  was  such  a  row  about  it !  It  prevented 
Charles  coming  up  for  the  county.  But  he  would 
n’t  have  got  in ;  and  therefore  it  was  lucky,  and 
saved  money.” 

By  this  time  Nora  was  quite  at  her  ease ;  but  still 
there  was  before  her  the  other  dilliculty,  of  meeting 
Lord  Peterborough.  They  were  driven  out  of  the 
avenue,  and  round  to  the  right,  and  through  the 
iron  gate,  and  up  to  the  huge  front  door.  There, 
upon  the  top  step,  was  standing  Lord  Peterborough, 
with  a  billycock  hat  and  a  very  old  shooting-coat, 
and  nankeen  trousers,  which  were  considerably  too 
short  for  him.  It  was  one  of  the  happinesses  of  his 
life  to  dress  just  as  he  pleased  as  he  went  about  his 
own  place ;  and  it  certainly  was  his  pleasure  to 
wear  older  clothes  than  any  one  else  in  his  establish¬ 
ment  “  Miss  Kowley,”  he  said,  coming  forward  to 
give  her  a  hand  out  of  the  carriage,  “  I  am  delighted 
that  you  should  see  Monkhams  at  last.” 

“  You  see  I  have  kept  you  to  your  promise.  Car¬ 
oline  has  been  telling  me  everything  about  it ;  but 
she  is  not  quite  a  complete  guide  as  yet  She  does 
not  know  where  the  seven  oaks  are.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  telling  me  of  the  seven  oaks  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  do.  They  are  five  miles  off,  —  at 
Clatton  farm.  Carry.  I  don’t  think  you  have  been 
near  Clatton  yet  We  will  ride  there  to-morrow.” 
And  thus  Nora  Rowley  was  made  at  home  at  Monk- 
hams. 

She  was  made  at  homo,  and  after  a  week  or  two 
she  was  very  happy.  She  soon  perceived  that  her 
host  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  as  such,  a  man 
to  be  much  loved.  She  had  probably  never  ques¬ 
tioned  the  fact,  whether  Mr.  Glascock  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  or  not,  and  now  she  did  not  analyze  it  It 
probably  never  occurred  to  her,  even  at  the  present 
time,  to  say  to  herself  that  he  was  certainly  that 
thing,  so  impossible  of  definition,  and  so  capable  of 
recognition  ;  but  she  knew  that  she  had  to  do  with 
one  whose  presence  was  always  pleasant  to  her, 
whose  words  and  acts  towards  her  extorted  her 
approbation,  whose  thoughts  seemed  to  her  to  be 
always  good  and  manly.  Of  course  she  had  not 
loved  him,  because  she  had  previously  known  Hugh 
Stanbury.  There  could  be  no  comparison  between 
the  two  men.  There  was  a  brightness  about  Hugh 
which  Lord  Peterborough  could  not  rival.  Other¬ 
wise,  —  except  for  this  reason,  —  it  seemed  to  her 
to  be  impossible  that  any  young  woman  should 
fail  to  love  Lord  Peterborough  when  asked  to  do 
so. 

About  the  middle  of  September  there  came  a 
very  happy  time  for  her,  when  Hugh  was  asked 
down  to  shoot  partridges,  —  in  the  doing  of  which, 
however,  all  his  brightness  did  not  bring  mm  near  in 


excellence  to  his  host.  Lord  Peterborough  had 
been  shooting  partridges  all  his  life,  and  shot  them 
with  a  precision  whimi  excited  Hugh’s  envy.  To 
own  the  truth,  Stanbury  did  not  shoot  wml,  and 
was  treated  rather  with  scorn  by  the  gamekeeper ; 
but  in  other  respects  he  spent  t^ee  or  four  of  the 
happiest  days  of  his  life.  He  had  his  work  to  do, 
and  after  the  second  day  over  the  stubbles,  declared 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  D.  R.  were  too  severe  to 
enable  him  to  go  out  with  his  gun  again  ;  hut  these 
rambles  about  the  park  with  Nora,  for  which,  among 
the  exigencies  of  the  D.  R.,  he  did  find  opportuni^, 
were  never  to  be  forgotten. 

“  Of  course  I  remember  that  it  might  have  been 
mine,”  she  said,  sitting  with  him  under  an  old  hed- 
low,  withered,  sloping  stump  of  an  oak,  which  still, 
however,  had  sufficient  of  a  head  growing  from  one 
edge  of  the  trunk  to  give  them  the  shade  they  want¬ 
ed  ;  “  and  if  you  wish  me  to  own  to  regrets,  I 
will.” 

“  It  would  kill  me,  I  think,  if  you  did  ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  me  your  rank  and  position  in  life  might  have 
been  so  —  so  suitable  to  you.” 

“  No,  Hugh ;  there  you  ’re  wrong.  I  have  thought 
about  it  a  go^  deal,  too;  and  I  know  very  well 
that  the  cold  beefsteak  in  the  cupboard  is  the  thing 
for  me.  Caroline  will  do  very  well  here.  She 
looks  like  a  peeress,  and  bears  her  honors  grandly ; 
but  they  will  never  harden  her.  I,  too,  could  have 
been  magnificent  with  fine  feathers.  Most  birds  are 
equal  to  so  much  as  that.  I  fancy  that  I  could  have 
looked  the  part  of  the  fine  English  lady,  and  could 
have  patronized  clergymen’s  wives  in  the  country, 
could  have  held  my  own  among  my  peers  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  could  have  kept  Mrs.  Crutch  in  order ; 
but  it  would  have  hardened  me,  and  I  should  have 
learned  to  think  that  to  be  a  lady  of  fashion  was 
everything.” 

“  I  do  not  believe  a  bit  of  it.” 

“  It  is  better  as  it  is,  Hugh,  —  for  me,  at  least.  I 
had  always  a  sort  of  conviction  that  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter,  though  I  had  a  longing  to  play  the  other  part. 
Then  you  came,  and  you  have  saved  me.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  very  nice,  Hugh,  to  have  the  oaks  to 
sit  under.”  Stanbury  declared  that  it  was  very 
nice. 

But  still  nothing  was  settled  about  the  wedding. 
Trevelyan’s  condition  was  so  uncertain  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  settle  anything.  Though  nothing 
was  said  on  the  subject  between  Stanbury  and  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  and  nothing  written  between  Nora  and 
her  sister,  it  could  not  but  be  remembered  that, 
should  Trevelyan  die,  his  widow  would  require  a 
home  with  them.  They  were  deterred  from  choos¬ 
ing  a  house  by  this  reflection,  and  were  deterred 
from  naming  a  day  also  by  the  consideration  that, 
were  they  to  do  so,  Trevelyan’s  state  might  still 
probably  prevent  it.  But  this  was  arranged,  that  if 
Trevelyan  lived  through  the  winter,  or  even  if  he 
should  not  live,  their  marriage  should  not  he  post¬ 
poned  beyond  the  end  of  March.  Till  that  time 
Lord  Peterborough  would  remain  at  ^Monkhams,  and 
it  was  understood  that  Nora’s  invitation  extended  to 
that  period. 

“  If  my  wife  does  not  get  tired  of  you,  I  shall  not,” 
Lord  Peterborough  said  to  Nora.  “  The  thing  is 
that  when  you  do  go  we  shall  miss  you  so  terribly.” 
In  September,  too,  there  happened  another  event 
which  took  Stanbury  to  Exeter,  and  all  needful 
particulars  as  to  that  event  shall  be  narrated  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XCVn. 

MBS.  BBOOKB  BUBGE8S. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  a  happier 
young  woman  in  England  than  Dorothy  Stanbury 
when  that  September  came  which  was  to  make  her 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess,  the  new  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Cropper  and  Burgess  Her  early  aspi¬ 
rations  in  life  had  been  so  low,  and  of  late  there  had 
come  upon  her  such  a  succession  of  soft  showers  of 
success,  —  mingled  now  and  then  with  slight  thrcat- 
enings  o£  storms  which  had  passed  away,  —  that  the 
Close  at  Exeter  seemed  to  her  to  have  become  a 
very  Paradise.  Her  aunt’s  temper  had  sometimes 
been  to  her  as  the  threat  of  a  storm,  and  there  had 
been  the  Gibson  marriage  treaty,  and  the  short-lived 
opposition  to  the  other  marriage  treaty,  which  had 
seemed  to  her  to  be  so  very  preferable ;  but  every¬ 
thing  had  gone  at  last  as  though  she  had  been  For¬ 
tunes  favorite,  —  and  now  had  come  this  beautiful 
arrangement  about  Cropper  and  Burgess,  which 
would  save  her  from  being  carried  away  to  live 
among  strangers  in  London!  When  she  first  be¬ 
came  known  to  us  on  her  coming  to  Exeter,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  her  aunt’s  suggestion,  she  was  timid, 
silent,  and  altogether  without  self-reliance.  Even 
they  who  knew  her  best  had  never  guessed  that  she 
possessed  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  a  nice  appreciation 
of  character,  and  a  quiet,  reticent  wit  of  her  own, 
under  that  staid  and  frightened  demeanor.  Since 
her  engagement  with  Brooke  Burgess,  it  seemed  to 
those  who  watched  her  that  her  character  had  be¬ 
come  changed,  as  does  that  of  a  flower  when  it  opens 
itself  in  its  growth.  The  sweet  gifts  of  nature  within 
became  visible,  the  petals  sprang  to  view,  and  the 
leaves  spread  themselves,  and  the  sweet  scent  was 
felt  upon  the  air.  Had  she  remained  at  Nuncombe, 
it  is  probable  that  none  would  ever  have  known  her 
but  her  sister.  It  was  necessary  to  this  flower  that 
it  should  be  warmed  by  the  sun  of  life,  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  breezes  of  opposition,  and  filled  by  the 
showers  of  companionship,  before  it  could  become 
aware  of  its  own  loveliness.  Dorothy  was  one  who, 
had  she  remained  ever  unseen  in  the  retirement  of 
her  mother’s  village  cottage,  would  have  lived  and 
died  ignorant  of  even  her  own  capabilities  for  enjoy¬ 
ment.  She  had  not  dreamed  that  she  could  win  a 
man’s  love,  —  had  hardly  dreamed  till  she  had  lived 
at  Exeter  that  she  had  love  of  her  own  to  give  back 
in  return.  She  had  not  known  that  she  could  be 
firm  in  her  own  opinion,  that  she  could  laugh  herself 
and  cause  others  to  laugh,  that  she  could  be  a  lady 
and  know  that  other  women  were  not  so,  that  she 
had  good  looks  of  her  own  and  could  be  very  happy 
when  told  of  them  by  lips  that  she  loved.  The 
flower  that  blows  the  quickest  is  never  the  sweetest. 
The  fruit  that  ripens  tardily  has  ever  the  finest  fla¬ 
vor.  It  is  often  the  same  with  men  and  women. 
The  lad  who  talks  at  twenty  as  men  should  talk  at 
thirty  has  seldom  much  to  say  worth  the  hearing 
when  he  is  forty ;  and  the  girl  who  at  eighteen  can 
shine  in  society  with  composure  has  generally  given 
over  shining  before  she  is  a  full-grown  woman.  With 
Dorothy  the  scent  and  beauty  of  the  flower  and  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit  had  come  late ;  but  the  fruit  will 
keep,  and  the  flower  will  not  fall  to  pieces  with  the 
heat  of  an  evening. 

“  How  marvellously  your  bride  has  changed  since 
she  has  been  here!”  said  Mrs.  MacHugh  to  Miss 
Stanbury.  ,  “  We  thought  she  could  n't  say  boo  to  a 
goose  at  first;  but  she  holds  her  own  now  among 
the  best  of  ’em.” 


“  Of  course  she  does ;  why  should  n’t  she  ?  I 

never  knew  a  Stanbury  yet  that  was  a  fool.” 

“They  are  a  wonderful  family,  of  course,”  said 
Mrs.  MacHugh  ;  “  but  I  think  that  of  all  of  them  she 
is  the  most  wonderful.  Old  Barty  said  something 
to  her  at  my  house  yesterday  that  was  n’t  intended 
to  be  kind.” 

“  When  did  he  ever  intend  to  be  kind  ?  ” 

“  But  he  got  no  change  out  of  her.  ‘  The  Bur¬ 
gesses  have  been  in  Exeter  a  long  time,’  she  said, 

‘  and  I  don’t  see  why  we  should  not  get  on  at  any 
rate  as  well  as  those  before  us.’  Barty  grunted 
and  growled  and  slunk  away.  He  thought  she 
would  shake  in  her  shoes  when  he  spoke  to  her.” 

“  lie  has  never  been  able  to  make  a  Stanbury 
shake  in  her  shoes  yet,”  said  the  old  lady. 

Early  in  September,  Dorothy  went  to  Nuncombe 
Putney  to  spend  a  week  with  her  mother  and  sister 
at  the  cottage.  She  had  insisted  on  this,  though 
Priscilla  had  hinted,  somewhat  unnecessarily,  that 
Dorothy,  with  her  past  comforts  and  her  future 
prospects,  would  find  the  accommodation  at  the 
cottage  very  limited.  “  I  suppose  you  and  I,  Pris, 
can  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  as  we  always  did,”  she 
said,  witn  a  tear  in  each  eye.  Then  PHicilla  had 
felt  ashamed  of  herself,  and  had  bade  her  come. 

“  The  truth  is,  Dolly,”  said  the  elder  sister,  “  that 
we  feel  so  unlike  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage 
at  Nuncombe,  that  I’m  afraid  you  will  lose  your 
br'ightness  and  become  dowdy,  and  grim,  and  mis- 
anmropic,  as  we  are.  AVhen  mamma  and  1  sit 
down  to  what  we  call  dinner,  I  always  feel  that 
there  is  a  grace  hovering  in  the  air  different  to  that 
which  she  says.” 

“  And  what  is  it,  Pris  ’?  ” 

“  Pray,  God,  don’t  quite  starve  us,  and  let  every¬ 
body  else  haae  indigestion.  We  don’t  say  it  out 
loud,  but  there  it  is ;  and  the  spirit  of  it  might  damp 
the  orange-blossoms.” 

She  went  of  course,  and  the  orange-blossoms 
were  not  damped.  She  had  long  walks  with  her 
sister  round  by  Niddon  and  Ridleigh,  and  even  as 
far  distant  as  Cockchaffington,  where  much  was  said 
about  that  wicked  Colonel  as  they  stood  looking  at 
the  porch  of  the  church.  “  I  shall  bo  so  happy,” 
said  Dorothy,  “  when  you  and  mother  come  to  us. 
It  will  be  such  a  joy  to  me  that  you  should  be  my 
guests.” 

“  But  we  shall  not  come.” 

“  Why  not,  Priscilla  ?  ” 

“  I  know  it  will  be  so.  Mamma  will  not  care  for 
going,  if  I  do  not  go.” 

“  And  why  should  you  not  come  ?  ” 

“  For  a  hundred  reasons,  all  of  which  you  know, 
Dolly'.  I  am  stiff,  impracticable,  ill-conditioned,  and 
very  bad  at  going  about  visiting.  I  am  always 
thinking  that  other  people  ought  to  have  indigestion, 
and  perhaps  I  might  come  to  have  some  such  feeling 
about  you  and  Brooke.” 

“  I  should  not  be  at  all  afraid  of  that.” 

“  I  know  that  my  place  in  the  w’orld  is  here,  at 
Nuncombe  Putney.  I  have  a  pride  about  myself, 
and  think  that  I  never  did  wrong  but  once,  —  when 
I  let  mamma  go  into  that  odious  Clock  House. .  It 
is  a  bad  pride,  and  yet  I ’m  proud  of  it.  I  have  n’t 
got  a  gown  fit  to  go  and  stay  with  you,  when  you 
become  a  grand  lady  in  Exeter.  I  don’t  doubt 
you ’d  give  me  any  sort  of  gown  I  wanted.” 

“  Of  course  I  would.  Ain’t  we  sisters,  Pris  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  not  be  so  much  your  sister  as  he  will  be 
your  husband.  Besides,  1  hate  to  take  things. 
When  Hugh  sends  money,  and  for  mamma’s  sake  it 
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is  accepted,  I  always  feel  uneasy  while  it  lasts,  and 
think  that  that  plague  of  an  indigestion  ought  to 
come  upon  me  also.  Do  you  remember  the  lamb 
that  came  when  you  went  away  ?  It  made  me  so 
sick.” 

“  But,  Priscilla,  is  n’t  that  morbid  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  it  is.  You  don’t  suppose  I  really  think 
it  grand.  I  am  morbid.  But  I  am  strong  enough 
to  live  on,  and  not  get  killed  by  the  morbidity. 
Heaven  knows  how  much  more  there  may  be  of 
it  —  forty  years,  perhaps,  and  probably  the  greater 
portion  of  that  absolutely  alone  —  ” 

“  No ;  you  ’ll  be  with  us  then,  —  if  it  should 
come.” 

“  I  think  not,  Dolly.  Not  to  have  a  hole  of  my 
own  would  be  intolerable  to  me.  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  1  shall  not  be  unhappy.  To  enjoy  life, 
as  you  do,  is  I  suppose  out  of  the  question  for  me. 
But  I  have  a  satisfaction  when  I  get  to  the  end  of 
the  quarter  and  find  that  there  is  not  half  a  cro'wn 
due  to  any  one.  Things  get  dearer  and  dearer,  but 
I  have  a  comfort  even  in  that.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  I  should  like  to  bring  myself  to  the  straw  a 
day.”  Of  course  there  were  offers  made  of  aid,  — 
ofiers  which  were  rather  prayers,  —  and  plans  sug- 

fested  of  what  might  be  done  between  Brooke  and 
[ugh;  but  Priscnla  declared  that  all  such  plans 
were  odious  to  her.  “  Why  should  you  be  unhap¬ 
py  about  us  ?  ”  she  continued.  “  AVe  will  come  and 
see  you,  —  at  least,  I  will,  —  perhaps  once  in  six 
months,  and  you  shall  pay  for  the  railway  ticket ; 
only  I  won’t  stay,  because  of  the  gown.” 

“  Is  not  that  nonsense,  Pris  ?  ” 

“  Just  at  present  it  is,  because  mamma  and  I  have 
both  got  new  gowns  for  the  wedding.  Hugh  sent 
them,  and  ever  so  much  money  to  buy  bonnets  and 
gloves.” 

“  He  is  to  be  married  himself  soon,  —  down  at  a 
place  called  Monkhams.  Nora  is  staying  there.” 

“  Yes,  with  a  lord,”  said  Pris’cilTa.  “  We 
sha’n’t  have  to  go  there,  at  any  rate.” 

“  You  liked  Nora  when  she  was  here  ?  ” 

“  Very  much,  —  though  I  thought  her  self-willed. 
But  she  is  not  worldly,  and  she  is  conscientious. 
She  might  have  married  that  lord  herself  if  she 
would.  I  do  like  her.  When  she  comes  to  you  at 
Exeter,  if  the  wedding-gown  is  n’t  quite  worn  out, 
I  shall  come  and  see  her.  I  knew  she  liked  him 
when  she  was  here,  but  she  never  said  so.” 

“  She  is  very  pretty ;  is  she  not  ?  He  sent  me  her 
photograph.” 

“  She  is  handsome  rather  than  pretty.  I  wonder 
why  it  is  that  you  two  should  be  married,  and  so 
grandly  married,  and  that  I  shall  never,  never  have 
any  one  to  love.” 

“  O  Priscilla,  do  not  say  that.  If  I  have  a  child, 
will  you  not  love  it  ?  ” 

“It  will  be  your  child,  not  mine.  Do  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  I  complain.  I  know  that  it  is  right.  I 
know  that  you  ought  to  be  married  and  I  ou^t  not. 
I  know  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  Devonshire  who 
would  take  me,  or  a  man  in  Devonshire  whom  I 
would  accept.  I  know  that  I  am  quite  unfit  for 
any  other  kind  of  life  than  this.  I  should  make  any 
man  wretched,  and  any  man  would  make  me 
wretched.  But  why  is  it  so  ?  I  believe  that  you 
would  make  any  man  happy.” 

“  I  hope  to  make  Brooke  happy.” 

“  Of  course  you  will,  and  therefore  you  deserve 
it  We  ’ll  go  home  now,  dear,  and  get  mamma’s 
things  ready  for  the  great  day.” 

On  the  afternoon  before  the  great  day  all  the 


visitors  were  to  eome,  and  during  the  forenoon  old 
Miss  Stanbury  was  in  a  great  fidget  Luckily  for 
Dorothy,  her  own  preparations  were  already  made, 
so  that  she  could  give  her  time  to  her  aunt,  without 
injury  to  herself.  Miss  Stanbury  had  come  to  think 
of  herself  as  though  all  the  reality  of  her  life  had 
passed  away  from  her.  Every  resolution  that 
she  had  formed  had  been  broken.  She  had  had 
the  great  enemy  of  her  life,  Barty  Burgess,  in  the 
house  with  her  upon  terms  that  were  intended  to  be 
amicable,  and  had  arranged  with  him  a  plan  for  the 
division  of  the  family  property.  Her  sister-in-law, 
whom  in  the  heyday  of  her  strength  she  had  chosen 
to  regard  as  her  enemy,  and  with  whom  even  as  yet 
there  had  been  no  reconciliation,  was  about  to  be¬ 
come  her  guest,  as  was  also  Priscilla,  —  whom  she 
had  ever  disliked  almost  as  much  as  she  had  re¬ 
spected.  She  had  quarrelled  utterly  with  Hugh,  — 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  possible  chance  of  a 
reconciliation,  —  and  he  also  was  about  to  be  her 
guest.  And  then,  as  to  her  chosen  heir,  she  was  now 
assisting  him  in  doing  the  only  thing,  as  to  which 
she  had  declared  that  if  he  did  do  it,  he  should  not 
be  her  heir.  As  she  went  about  the  house,  under  an 
idea  that  such  a  multiplicity  of  persons  could  not  be 
housed  and  fed  without  superhuman  exertion,  she 
thought  of  all  this,  and  could  not  help  confessing  to 
herself  that  her  life  had  been  very  vain.  It  was 
only  when  her  eyes  rested  on  Dorothy,  and  she  saw 
how  supremely  happy  was  the  one  person  whom  she 
had  taken  most  closely  to  her  heart,  that  she  could 
feel  that  she  had  done  anything  that  should  not  have 
been  left  undone.  “  I  think  I  ’ll  sit  down  now, 
Dorothy,”  she  said,  “  or  I  sha’n’i  be  able  to  be  with 
you  to-morrow.” 

“  Do,  aunt.  Everything  is  all  ready,  and  nobody 
will  be  here  for  an  hour  yet.  Nothing  can  be  nicer 
than  the  rooms,  and  nothing  ever  was  done  so  well 
before.  I’m  only  thinking  how  lonely  you’ll  be 
when  we  're  gone.” 

“  It  ’ll  be  only  for  six  weeks.” 

“  But  six  weeks  is  such  a  long  time.” 

“  AVhat  would  it  have  been  if  he  had  taken  yon 
up  to  London,  my  pet  ?  Are  you  sure  your  mother 
would  n’t  like  a  fire  in  her  room,  Dorothy?” 

“  A  fire  in  September,  aunt  ?  ” 

“  People  live  so  differently.  One  never  knows.” 

“  They  never  have  but  one  fire  at  Nuncombe, 
aunt,  summer  or  winter.” 

“  'That ’s  no  teason  they  should  n’t  be  comfortable 
here.”  However,  she  did  not  insbt  on  having  the  fire 
lighted. 

Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla  came  first,  and  the 
meeting  was  certainly  very  uncomfortable.  Poor 
Mrs.  Stanbury  was  shy,  and  could  hardly  speak  a 
word.  Miss  Stanbury  thought  that  her  visitor  was 
haughty,  and,  though  she  endeavored  to  be  gracious, 
did  it  with  a  struggle.  They  called  each  other 
ma’am,  which  made  Dorothy  uneasy.  Each  of  them 
was  so  dear  to  her,  that  it  was  a  pity  that  they 
should  glower  at  each  other  like  enemies.  Priscilla 
was  not  at  all  shy ;  but  she  was  combative,  and,  as 
her  aunt  said  of  her  afterwards,  would  not  keep  her 
prickles  in.  “  I  hope,  Priscilla,  you  like  weddings,” 
said  Miss  Stanbury  to  her,  not  knowing  where  to 
find  a  subject  for  conversation. 

“  In  the  abstract  I  like  them,”  said  Priscilla.  Miss 
Stanbury  did  not  know  what  her  niece  meant  by 
liking  weddings  in  the  abstract,  and  was  angry. 

“  I  suppose  you  do  have  weddings  at.  Nuncombe 
Putney  sometimes,”  she  said. 

“  I  hope  they  do,”  said  Priscilla,  “  but  I  never 
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saw  one.  To-morrow  will  be  my  first  e.xperi- 
ence.” 

“  Your  own  will  come  next,  my  dear,”  said  Miss 
Stanbury. 

“  1  think  not,”  said  Priscilla.  “  It  is  (juite  as 
likely  to  be  yours,  aunt.”  This,  Miss  Stanbury 
thought,  was  almost  an  insult,  and  she  said  nothing 
more  on  the  occasion. 

Then  came  Hugh  and  the  bridegroom.  The  bride¬ 
groom,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  not  accommodated 
in  the  house,  but  he  was  allowed  to  come  there  for 
his  tea.  He  and  Hugh  had  come  together ;  and  for 
Hugh  a  bedroom  had  been  provided.  His  aunt  had 
not  seen  him  since  he  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
house  because  of  his  bad  practices,  and  Dorothy  had 
anticipated  the  meeting  between  them  with  alarm. 
It  was,  however,  much  more  pleasant  than  had  been 
that  between  the  ladies,  Hugh,”  she  said,  stltlly,  “  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.” 

“  Aunt,”  he  said,  “lam  glad  of  any  occasion  that 
can  get  me  an  entrance  once  more  into  the  dear  old 
house.  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you.”  She  allowed 
her  hand  to  remain  in  his  a  few  moments,  and  mur¬ 
mured  something  which  was  intended  to  signify  her 
satisfaction.  “  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to 
be  married  myself  to  one  of  the  dearest,  sweetest, 
and  loveliest  girls  that  ever  were  seen,  and  you  must 
congratulate  me.” 

“1  do,  I  do ;  and  I  hope  you  may  be  happy.” 

“  We  mean  to  try  to  be ;  and  some  day  you  must 
let  me  bring  her  to  you,  and  show  her.  I  shall  not 
be  satisfied  if  you  do  not  know  my  wife.”  She  told 
Martha  afterwards  that  she  hoped  that  Mr.  Hugh 
had  sown  his  wild  dats,  and  that  matrimony  would 
sober  him.  When,  however,  Martha  remarked  that 
she  believed  Mr.  Hugh  to  be  as  hard-working  a 
young  man  as  any  in  London,  Miss  Stanbury  shook 
her  hea4  sorrowfully.  Things  were  being  very 
much  changed  with  her  ;  but  not  even  yet  wa-s  she 
to  be  brou^t  to  approve  of  work  done  on  behalf  of 
a  penny  newspaper. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  ten  o’clock,  there 
was  a  procession  from  Miss  Stanbury’s  home  into  the 
Cathedral,  which  was  made  entirely  on  foot;  in¬ 
deed,  no  assistance  could  have  been  given  by  any 
carriage,  for  there  is  a  back  entrance  to  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  near  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  exactly  opposite 
Miss  Stanbury’s  house.  There  were  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Close  there  to  see  the  procession, 
and  the  Cathedral  bells  rang  out  their  peals  very 
merrily.  Brooke,  the  bridegroom,  gave  his  arm  to 
Miss  Stanbury,  which  was,  no  doubt,  very  improper, 
—  as  he  should  have  appeared  in  the  church  as  com¬ 
ing  from  quite  some  different  part  of  the  world. 
Then  came  the  bride,  hanging  on  her  brother,  then 
two  bridesmaids,  —  friends  of  Dorothy’s,  living  in 
the  town ;  and,  lastly,  Priscilla  with  her  mother,  for 
nothing  would  induce  Priscilla  to  take  the  part  of  a 
bridesmaid.  “  You  might  as  well  ask  an  owl  to  sing 
to  you,”  she  said.  “  And  then  all  the  frippery 
would  be  thrown  away  upon  me.”  But  she  stood 
close  to  Dorothy,  and  when  the  ceremony  had  been 
performed,  was  the  first,  after  Brooke,  to  kiss  her. 

Everybody  acknowledged  that  the  bride  was  a 
winsome  bride.  Mrs.  Mac  Hugh  was  at  the,  break¬ 
fast,  and  declared  afterwards  that  Dorothy  Burgess 
. —  as  she  then  was  pleased  to  call  her —  was  a  girl 
very  hard  to  be  understood.  “  She  came  here,” 
said  Mrs.  MacHugh,  “  two  years  ago,  a  plain,  silent, 
shy,  dowdy  young  woman,  and  we  all  said  that  Miss 
Stanbury  would  be  tired  of  her  in  a  week.  There 
has  never  come  a  time  In  which  there  was  any  visi¬ 


ble  difference  in  her,  and  now  she  is  one  of  our  city 
beauties,  with  plenty  to  say  to  everybody,  with  a 
fortune  in  one  pocket  and  her  aunt  in  the  other, 
and  everybody  is  saying  what  a  fortunate  fellow 
Brooke  Burgess  is  to  get  her.  In  a  year  or  two 
she  ’ll  be  at  the  top  of  everj  thing  in  the  city,  and 
will  make  her  way  in  the  county  too.” 

The  compiler  of  this  history  begs  to  add  his  opin¬ 
ion  to  that  of  “  everybody,”  as  quoted  above  by 
Mrs.  MacHugh.  He  thinks  that  Brooke  Burgess 
was  a  very  fortunate  fellow  to  get  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  XCVIII. 


During  this  time,  while  Hugh  was  sitting  with 
his  love  under  the  oak  trees  at  Monkluuns,  and 
Dorothy  was  being  converted  into  Mrs.  Brooke 
Burgess  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was 
living  with  her  husband  in  the  cottage  at  Twicken¬ 
ham.  Her  life  was  dreary  enough,  and  there  was 
but  very  little  of  hope  in  it  to  make  its  dreariness 
supportable.  As  often  happens  in  periods  of  sick¬ 
ness,  the  single  friend  who  could  now  be  of  service 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other  was  the  doctor.  He  came 
daily  to  them,  and  with  that  ijuick  growth  of  confi¬ 
dence  which  medical  kindness  always  inspires,  Tre¬ 
velyan  told  to  this  gentleman  all  the  history  of  his 
married  life,  —  and  all  that  Trevelyan  tohl  to  him 
he  repeated  to  Trevelyan’s  wife.  It  may  therefore 
be  understood  that  Trevelyan,  between  them,  was 
treated  like  a  child. 

Dr.  Nevill  Lad  soon  been  able  to  tell  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan  that  her  husband’s  health  had  been  so  shat¬ 
tered  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  he  should  ever 
again  be  strong  either  in  body  or  in  mind.  He 
would  not  admit,  even  when  .treating  his  patient 
like  a  child,  that  he  had  ever  been  mad,  and  spoke 
of  Sir  Marmaduke’s  threat  as  unfortunate.  “  But 
what  could  papa  have  done  ?  ”  asked  the  wife. 

“  It  is  often,  no  doubt,  difficult  to  know  what  to 
do ;  but  threats  are  seldom  of  avail  to  bring  a  man 
back  to  reason.  Your  father  was  angry  with  him, 
and  yet  declared  that  he  was  mad.  That  in  itself 
was  hardly  rational.  One  does  not  become  angry 
with  a  madman.” 

One  does  not  become  angry  with  a  madman  ;  but 
while  a  man  has  power  in  his  hands  over  others,  and 
when  he  misuses  that  power  grossly  and  cruelly, 
who  is  there  that  will  not  be  angry  ?  The  misery 
of  the  insane  more  thoroughly  excites  our  pity  than 
any  other  suffering  to  which  humanity  is  subject ; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  the  madness  should  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  madness  before  the  pity  can  be 
felt.  One  can  forgive,  or,  at  any  rate,  make  ex¬ 
cuses  for  any  injury  when  it  is  done ;  but  it  is  al¬ 
most  beyond  human  nature  to  forgive  an  injury 
when  it  is  a-doing,  let  the  condition  of  the  doer  be 
what  it  may.  Emily  Trevelyan  at  this  time  suf¬ 
fered  infinitely.  She  was  still  willing  to  yield  in 
all  things  possible,  because  her  husband  was  ill, — 
because  perhaps  he  was  dying ;  but  she  could  no 
longer  satisfy  herself  with  thinking  that  all  that  she 
admitted  —  all  that  she  was  still  ready  to  admit  — 
had  been  conceded  in  order  that  her  concessions 
might  tend  to  soften  the  aftllctlons  of  one  whose 
reason  was  gone.  Dr.  Nevill  said  that  her  husband 
was  not  mad ;  and  indeed  Trevelyan  seemed  now 
to  be  so  clear  in  his  mind  that  she  could  not  doubt 
what  the  doctor  said  to  her.  She  could  not  think 
that  he  was  mad,  and  yet  he  spoke  of  the  last  two 
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years  as  though  he  had  Buflcred  from  h^r  almost  all 
that  aliusband  could  suffer  from  a  wife’s  miscon¬ 
duct.  She  was  in  doubt  about  his  health.  “  He 
may  recover,”  the  doctor  said ;  “  but  he  is  so  weak 
that  the  slightest  additional  ailment  would  take  him 
off.”  At  this  time  Trevelyan  could  not  raise  him¬ 
self  from  his  bed,  and  was  carried,  like  a  child,  from 
one  room  to  another.  He  could  eat  nothing  solid, 
and  believed  himself  to  be  dying.  In  spite  of  his 
weakness,  and  of  his  savage  memories  in  regard 
to  the  past,  he  treated  his  wife  on  all  ordinary 
subjects  with  consideration.  He  spoke  much  of  his 
money,  teiling  her  that  he  had  not  altered,  and 
would  not  alter,  the  will  that  he  had  made  immedi¬ 
ately  on  his  marriage.  Under  that  will  alt  his  prop¬ 
erty  would  be  hers  for  her  life,  and  would  go  to 
their  child  when  she  was  dead.  To  her  this  will 
was  more  than  just, —  it  was  generous  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  it  placed  in  her ;  and  he  told  his  law¬ 
yer,  in  her  presence,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  he  need  not  change  it  But  still  there  passed 
hardly  a  day  in  which  he  did  not  make  some  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  great  wrong  which  he  had  endured, 
throwing  in  her  teeth  the  confessions  which  she  had 
made,  —  and  almost  accusing  her  of  that  which  she 
certainly  never  had  eonfessed,  even  when,  in  the 
extremity  of  her  misery  at  Casaliinga,  she  had 
thought  that  it  little  mattered  what  she  said,  so  that 
for  the  moment  he  might  be  appeased.  If  he  died, 
was  he  to  die  in  this  belief?  If  he  lived,  was  he 
to  live  in  this  belief?  And  if  he  did  so  believe,  was 
it  possible  that  he  should  still  trust  her  with  his 
money  and  with  his  child  ? 

“  Emily,”  he  said  one  day,  “  it  has  been  a  terrible 
tragedy,  has  it  not  ?  ”  She  did  not  answer  his  ques¬ 
tion,  sitting  silent  as  it  was  her  custom  to  do 
when  he  addressed  her  after  such  fashion  as  this. 
At  such  times  she  would  not  answer  him ;  but  she 
knew  that  he  would  press  her  for  an  answer.  “I 
blame  him  more  than  I  do  you,”  continued  Trevel¬ 
yan,  —  “  infinitely  more.  He  was  a  serpent  intend¬ 
ing  to  sting  me  from  the  first,  —  not  knowing  per¬ 
haps  how  deep  the  sting  would  go.”  There  was  no 
question  in  this,  and  the  assertion  was  one  which 
had  been  made  so  often  that  she  could  let  it  pass. 
“  You  are  young,  Emily,  and  it  may  be  that  you  will 
marry  again.” 

“  Never,”  she  said,  with  a  shudder.  It  seemed  to 
her  then  that  marriage  was  so  fearful  a  thing  that 
certainly  she  could  never  venture  upon  it  again. 

“  All  I  ask  of  you  is,  that,  should  you  do  so,  you 
will  be  more  careful  of  your  husband’s  honor.” 

“  Louis,”  she  said,  getting  up  and  standing  close 
to  him,  “  tell  me  what  it  is  that  you  mean.”  It  was 
now  his  turn  to  remain  silent,  and  hers  to  demand 
an  answer.  “I  have  borne  much,”  she  contin¬ 
ued,  “  because  I  would  not  vex  you  in  your  ill¬ 
ness.” 

“  You  have  borne  much  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  and  indeed,  yes.  What  woman  has  ever 
borne  more !  ” 

“  And  I  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Dear  Louis,  let  us  understand  each  other  at  last. 
Of  what  do  you  accuse  me  ?  Let  us,  at  any  rate, 
know  each  other’s  thoughts  on  this  matter,  of  which 
each  of  us  is  ever  thinking.” 

“  I  make  no  new  accusation.” 

“I  must  protest  then  against  your  using  words 
which  seem  to  convey  accusation.  Since  marriages 
were  first  known  upon  earth,  no  woman  has  ever 
been  truer  to  her  husband  than  I  have  been  to 
you.” 


“  Were  you  lying  to  me  then  at  Casalunga,  when 
you  acknowledged  that  you  had  been  false  to  your 
duties  ?  ” 

“  If  I  acknowledged  that,  I  did  lie.  I  never  said 
that ;  but  yet  I  did  lie,  believing  it  to  be  best  for 
you  that  I  should  do  so.  For  your  honor’s  sake,  for 
the  child’s  sake,  weak  as  you  are,  I^ouis,  1  must 
protest  that  it  was  so.  I  have  never  injured  you  by 
deed  or  thought.” 

“  And  yet  you  have  lied  to  me  !  Is  a  lie  no  in¬ 
jury,  —  and  such  a  lie  !  Emily,  why  did  you  lie  to 
me  ?  You  will  tell  me  to-morrow  that  you  never 
lied,  and  never  owned  that  you  had  lied.” 

Though  it  should  kill  him,  she  must  tell  him  the 
truth  now.  “  You  were  very  ill  at  Casalunga,”  she 
said,  after  a  pause. 

“  But  not  so  ill  as  I  am  now.  I  could  breathe 
that  air.  I  could  live  there.  Had  I  remained,  1 
should  have  been  well  now,  —  but  what  of  that  ?  ” 

“  Louis,  you  were  dying  there.  Pray,  pray  listen 
to  me.  We  thought  that  you  were  dying ;  and  we 
knew  also  that  you  would  be  taken  from  that 
house.” 

“  That  was  my  affair.  Do  you  mean  that  I  could 
not  keep  a  house  over  my  head  ?  ”  At  this  moment 
he  was  half  lying,  half  sitting,  in  a  laige  easy-chair 
in  the  little  drawing-room  of  their  cottage,  to  which 
he  had  been  carried  from  the  adjoining  bedroom. 
When  not  excited,  he  would  sit  for  hours  without 
moving,  gazing  through  the  open  window,  sometimes 
with  some  pretext  of  a  book  lying  within  the  reach 
of  his  hand  ;  but  almost  without  strength  to  lift  it, 
and  certainly  without  power  to  read  it.  But  now 
he  had  worked  himself  up  to  so  much  energy  that 
he  almost  raised  himself  up  in  his  chair,  as  be  turned 
towards  his  wife.  “  Had  I  not  the  world  before  me 
to  choose  a  house  in  ?  ” 

“  They  would  have  put  you  somewhere,  and  I 
could  not  have  reached  you.” 

“  In  a  madhouse,  you  mean.  Y’es,  —  if  you  had 
told  them.” 

“  Will  you  listen,  dear  Louis  ?  We  knew  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  bring  you  home ;  and  as  you  would 
not  let  me  come  to  you,  and  serve  you,  and  assist 
you  to  come  here  where  you  are  safe,  unless  I 
owned  that  you  had  been  right,  I  said  that  you  had 
been  right” 

“  An<l  it  was  a  lie,  you  say  now  ?  ” 

“  All  that  is  nothing.  I  cannot  go  through  it ;  nor 
should  you.  There  is  the  only  question.  You  do 
not  think  that  I  have  been  —  I  need  not  say 
the  thing.  You  do  not  think  that?”  As  she 
asked  the  question,  she  knelt  beside  him,  and  took 
his  hand  in  hers,  and  kissed  it  “  Say  that  you  do 
not  think  that,  and  I  will  never  trouble  you  further 
about  the  past.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  it.  You  will  never  trouble  me !  ” 
She  glanced  up  into  his  face  and  saw  there  the  old 
look  which  he  used  to  wear  when  he  was  at  Willea- 
den  and  at  Casalunga ;  and  there  bad  come  again 
the  old  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  to  her  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  wrath,  —  the  look  and  the  tone 
which  had  made  her  sure  that  he  was  a  madman. 
“  The  craft  and  subtlety  of  women  passes  every¬ 
thing  !  ”  he  said.  And  so  at  last  I  am  to  tell  you 
that  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  my  doing.  I 
will  never  say  so,  though  I  should  die  in  refusing  ta 
do  it” 

After  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  further  con¬ 
versation,  for  there  came  upon  him  a  fit  of  cough¬ 
ing,  and  then  he  swooned  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  he 
was  in  bed,  and  Dr.  Nevill  was  by  his  side.  “  You 
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must  not  speak  to  him  at  all  on  this  matter,”  said 
the  doctor.  “  But  if  he  speaks  to  me  ”  she  asked. 
“  Let  it  pass,”  said  the  doctor.  “  Let  the  subject  be 
got  rid  of  with  as  much  ease  as  you  can.  He  is  very 
ni  DOW,  and  even  this  might  have  killed  him.” 
Nevertheless,  though  this  seemed  to  be  stern.  Dr. 
Nevill  was  veiy'  kind  to  her,  declaring  that  the 
hallucination  in  her  husband’s  mind  did  not  really 
consist  of  a  belief  in  her  infidelity,  but  arose  from 
an  obstinate  determination  to  yield  nothing.  “  He 
does  not  believe  it ;  but  he  feels  that  were  he  to  say 
as  much,  his  hands  would  be  weakened  and  yours 
stre^thened.” 

“  Can  he,  then,  be  in  his  sane  mind  ?  ” 

“  In  one  sense  all  misconduct  is  proof  of  insan¬ 
ity,”  said  the  doctor.  “In  his  case  the  weakness  of 
the  mind  has  been  consequent  upon  the  weakness 
of  the  body.” 

Three  days  after  that,  Nora  visited  Twickenham 
from  Monkhams,  in  obedience  to  a  telegram  from 
her  sister.  “  Louis,”  she  said,  “  had  become  so  much 
weaker,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  be  alone  with  him. 
Would  Nora  come  to  her  ?  ”  Nora  came,  of  course, 
and  Hugh  met  her  at  the  station,  and  brought  her 
with  him  to  the  cottage.  He  asked  whether  he 
might  see  Trevelyan,  but  was  told  that  it  would  be 
better  that  he  should  not.  He  had  been  almost 
continually  silent  since  the  last  dispute  which  he 
had  with  his  wife ;  but  he  had  given  little  signs  that 
he  was  always  thinking  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  home  by  her  from  Italy,  and  of 
the  story  she  had  told  him  of  her  mode  of  inducing 
him  to  come.  Hugh  Stanbury  had  been  her  part¬ 
ner  in  that  struggle,  and  would  probably  be  received, 
if  not  with  sullen  silence,  then  with  some  attempt  at 
rebuke.  But  Hugh  did  see  Dr.  Nevill,  and  learned 
from  him  that  it  was  hardly  possible  that  Trevelyan 
should  live  many  hours.  “  He  has  worn  himself 
out,”  said  the  doctor,  “  and  there  is  nothing  left  in 
him  by  which  he  can  lay  hold  of  life  again.”  Of 
Nora,  her  brother-in-law  took  but  little  notice,  and 
never  again  referred  in  her  hearing  to  the  great 
trouble  of  his  life.  He  said  to  her  a  word  or  two 
about  Monkhams,  and  asked  a  question  now  and 
again  as  to  Lord  Peterborough,  —  whom,  however, 
he  always  called  Mr.  Glascock ;  but  Hugh  Stan- 
bury’s  name  was  never  mentioned  by  him.  There 
was  a  feeling  in  his  mind  that  at  the  very  last  he 
had  been  duped  in  being  brought  to  England,  and 
that  Stanbury  had  assisted  in  the  deception.  To 
his  wife  he  would  whisper  little  petulant  regrets  for 
the  loss  of  the  comforts  of  Casalunga,  and  would 
speak  of  the  air  of  Italy,  and  of  Italian  skies,  and  of 
the  Italian  sun,  as  though  he  had  enjoyed  at  his 
Sienese  villa  all  the  luxuries  which  climate  can  give, 
and  would  have  enjoyed  them  still,  had  he  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  there.  To  all  this  she  would  say 
nothing.  She  knew  now  that  he  was  failing  quick¬ 
ly,  and  there  was  only  one  subject  on  which  she 
either  feared  or  hoped  to  hear  him  speak.  Before 
he  left  her  forever  and  ever,  would  he  tell  her  that 
he  had  not  doubted  her  faith  ? 

She  had  long  discussions  with  Nora  on  the  matter, 
as  though  all  the  future  of  her  life  depended  on  it. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Nora  tried  to  make  her  under¬ 
stand  that  if  hereafter  the  spirit  of  her  husband 
■  wuld  know  anything  of  the  troubles  of  his  mortal 
life,  could  ever  look  back  to  the  things  which  he  had 
done  in  the  flesh,  then  would  he  certainly  know  the 
Uxith,  and  all  suspicion  would  be  at  an  end.  And 
if  not,  if  there  was  to  be  no  such  retrospect,  what 
did  it  matter  now,  for  these  last  few  hours  before 


the  coil  should  be  shaken  off,  and  all  doubt  and  all 
sorrow  should  be  at  an  end  ?  But  the  wife,  who 
was  soon  to  be  a  widow,  yearned  to  be  acquitted  in 
this  world  by  him  to  whom  her  guilt  or  her  inno¬ 
cence  had  been  matter  of  such  vital  importance. 

“  He  has  never  thought  it,”  ssud  Nora. 

“  But  if  he  would  say  so !  If  he  would  only  look 
it !  It  will  be  all  in  all  to  me  as  long  as  I  live  in 
this  world.”  And  then,  though  they  had  determined 
between  themselves  in  spoken  words  never  to  re¬ 
gard  him  again  as  one  who  had  been  mad,  in  all 
their  thoughts  and  actions  towards  him  they  treated 
him  as  though  he  were  less  responsible  than  an  in¬ 
fant.  And  he  was  mad,  —  mad  though  eveiy  doc¬ 
tor  in  England  had  called  him  sane.  Had  he  not 
been  mad,  he  must  have  been  a  fiend,  or  he  could 
not  have  tortured,  ^  he  had  done,  the  woman  to 
whom  he  owed  the  closest  protection  which  one  hu¬ 
man  being  can  give  to  another. 

During  these  last  days  and  nights  she  never  left 
him.  She  had  done  her  duty  to  him  well,  at  any 
rate,  since  the  time  when  she  had  been  enabled  to 
come  near  him  in  Italy.  It  may  be  that  in  the  first 
days  of  their  quarrel,  she  had  not  been  regardful,  as 
she  should  have  been,  of  a  husband’s  will,  —  that 
she  might  have  escaped  this  tragedy  by  submitting 
herself  to  the  man’s  wishes,  as  she  had  always  been 
ready  to  submit  herself  to  his  words.  Had  she  been 
able  always  to  keep  her  neck  in  the  dust  under  his 
foot,  their  married  life  might  have  been  passed 
without  outward  calamity,  and  it  is  possible  that  he 
might  still  have  lived.  But  if  she  erred,  surely  she 
had  been  scourged  for  her  error  with  scorpions.  As 
she  sat  at  his  bedside  watching  him,  she  thought  of 
her  wasted  youth,  of  her  faded  beauty,  of  her  shat¬ 
tered  happiness,  of  her  fallen  hopes.  She  had  still 
her  child;  but  she  felt  towards  him  that  she  her¬ 
self  was  so  sad  a  creature,  so  sombre,  so  dark,  so 
necessarily  wretched  from  this  time  forth  till  the  day 
of  her  death,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  boy  that 
she  should  never  be  with  him.  There  could  be 
nothing  left  for  her  but  garments  dark  with  woe, 
eyes  red  with  weeping,  hours  sad  from  solitude, 
thoughts  weary  with  memory.  And  even  yet,  —  if 
he  would  only  now  say  that  he  did  not  believe  her 
to  have  been  guilty,  how  great  would  be  the  change 
in  her  future  life ! 

Then  came  an  evening  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  stronger  than  he  had  been.  He  had  ta¬ 
ken  some  refreshment  that  had  been  prepared  for 
him,  and,  stimulated  by  its  strength,  had  spoken  a 
word  or  two  both  to  Nora  and  to  his  wife.  His  words 
had  been  of  no  especial  interest,  —  alluding  to  some 
small  detail  of  bis  own  condition,  such  as  are  gener¬ 
ally  the  chosen  topics  of  conversation  with  invalids. 
But  he  had  been  pronounced  to  be  better,  and  Nora 
spoke  to  him  cheerfully,  when  he  was  taken  into 
the  next  room  by  the  man  who  was  always  at  hand 
to  move  him.  His  wife  followed  him,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  returned,  and  bade  Nora  good  night.  She 
would  sit  by  her  husband,  and  Nora  was  to  go  to  the 
room  below,  that  she  might  receive  her  lover  there. 
He  was  expected  out  that  evening,  but  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan  said  that  she  would  not  see  him.  Hugh  came  and 
went,  and  Nora  took  herself  to  her  chamber.  The 
hours  of  the  night  went  on,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was 
still  sitting  by  her  husband’s  bed.  It  was  still  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  weather  was  very  warm.  But  the 
windows  had  been  all  closed  since  an  hour  before 
sunset.  She  was  sitting  there  thinking,  thinking, 
thinking.  Dr.  Nevill  had  told  her  that  the  time 
now  was  very  near.  She  was  not  thinking  now  how 
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very  near  it  might  be,  but  whether  there  might  yet 
be  time  for  him  to  say  that  one  word  to  her. 

“  Emily,”  he  said,  in  the  lowest  whisper. 

“  Darling !  ”  she  answered,  turning  round  and 
touching  him  with  her  hand. 

“My  feet  are  cold.  There  are  no  clothes  on 
them.” 

She  took  a  thick  shawl  and  spread  it  double  across 
the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  put  her  hand  upon  his 
arm.  Though  it  was  clammy  with  perspiration,  it 
was  chill,  and  she  brought  the  warm  clothes  up 
close  round  his  shoulders.  “  I  can’t  sleep,”  he  said. 
“  If  I  could  sleep,  I  should  n’t  mind.”  Then  he  was 
silent  again,  and  her  thoughts  went  harping  on,  still 
on  the  same  subject.  She  told  herself  that  if  ever 
that  act  of  justice  were  to  be  done  for  her,  it  must 
be  done  that  night.  Alter  a  while  she  turned  round 
over  him  ever  so  gently,  and  saw  that  his  large  eyes 
were  open  and  fi.\ed  upon  the  wall. 

She  was  kneeling  now  on  the  chair  close  by  the 
bed-head,  and  her  hand  was  on  the  rail  of  the  bed¬ 
stead  supporting  her.  “Louis,”  she  said,  ever  so 
softly. 

“  WeU.” 

“  Can  you  say  one  word  for  your  wife,  dear,  dear, 
dearest  husband  ?  ” 

“  What  word  ?  ” 


•  “  I  have  not  been  a  harlot  to  you ;  have  I  ?  ” 

“  What  name  is  that  ?  ” 

“  But  what  a  thing,  Louis  !  Kiss  my  hand,  Louis, 
if  you  believe  me.”  And  very  gently  she  laid  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  on  his  lips.  For  a  moment  or  two 
she  waited,  and  the  kiss  did  not  come.  Would  he 
spare  her  in  this  the-  last  moment  left  to  him  either 
for  justice  or  for  mercy  For  a  moment  or  two  the 
bitterness  of  her  despair  was  almost  unendurable. 
She  hail  time  to  think  that  were  she  once  to  with¬ 
draw  her  hand,  she  would  be  condemned  forever,  — 
and  that  it  must  be  withdrawn.  But  at  length  the 
lips  moved,  and  with  struggling  ear  she  could  hear 
the  sound  of  the  tongue  within,  and  the  verdict  of 
the  dying  man  had  been  given  in  her  favor.  He 
never  spoke  a  word  more  either  to  annul  it  or  to  en¬ 
force  it. 

Some  time  after  that  she  crept  into  Nora’s  room. 
“  Nora,”  she  s.aid,  waking  the  sleeping  girl,  “  it  is  all 
over.” 

“  Is  he  —  dead  V  ” 

“  It  is  all  over.  Mrs.  Richards  is  there.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  hour  since  now.  Let  me  come  in.” 
She  got  into  her  sister’s  bed,  and  there  she  told  the 
tale  of  her  tardy  triumph.  “  He  declared  to  me  at 
last  that  he  trusted  me,”  she  said,  almost  believ¬ 
ing  that  real  words  had  come  from  his  lips  to  that 
etitfct.  Then  she  fell  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  after 
a  while  she  also  slept. 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 

COXCI.USIOX. 

At  last  the  maniac  was  dead,  and  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  he  had  made  such  reparation  as  was  in  his 
power  for  the  evil  that  he  had  done.  AVith  that 
slight  touch  of  his  dry,  fevered  lips  he  had  made  the 
assertion  on  which  was  to  depend  the  future  peace 
and  comfort  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  so  cruelly 
misused.  To  her  mind  the  acquittal  was  perfect ; 
but  she  never  explained  to  human  ears  —  not  even 
to  those  of  her  sister  —  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  given.  Her  life,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
with  it,  has  been  told.  For  the  rest,  it  cannot  be 


but  that  it  should  be  better  than  that  which  was 
passed.  If  there  be  any  retribution  for  such  suffer¬ 
ings  in  money,  liberty,  and  outward  comfort,  such 
retribution  she  possessed;  for  all  that  had  been 
his  was  now  hers.  He  had  once  suggested  what  she 
should  do,  were  she  even  to  be  married  again ;  and 
she  had  felt  that  of  such  a  career  there  could  be  no 
possibility.  Anything  but  that !  We  all  know  that 
widow’s  practices  in  this  matter  do  not  always  tally 
with  wives’  vows ;  but,  as  regards  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  promise  will  be 
kept.  She  has  her  child,  and  he  will  give  her  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  make  life  worth  having. 

Early  in  the  following  spring  Hugh  Stanbury 
was  married  to  Nora  Rowley  in  the  parish  church 
of  Monkhams,  —  at  which  place  by  that  time  Nora 
found  herself  to  be  almost  as  much  at  home  as  she 
might  have  been  under  other  circumstances.  Thev 
had  prayed  that  the  marriage  might  be  very  pri¬ 
vate  ;  but  when  the  day  arrived  there  was  no  very 
close  privacy.  The  parish  church  was  quite  full, 
there  were  half  a  dozen  bridesmaids,  there  was  a 
great  breakfast,  Mrs.  Crutch  had  a  new  brown  silk 
gown  given  to  her,  there  was  a  long  article  in  the 
county  gazette,  and  there  were  short  paragraphs  in 
various  metropolitan  newspapers.  It  was  generally 
thought  among  his  compeers  that  Hugh  Stanbury 
had  married  into  the  aristocracy,  and  that  the  fact 
was  a  triumph  for  the  profession  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed.  It  shoived  what  a  Bohemian  could  do,  and 
that  men  of  the  press  in  England  might  gradually 
hope  to  force  their  way  almost  anywhere.  So  great 
was  the  name  of  Monkhams  !  He  and  his  wife  took 
for  themselves  a  very  small  house  near  the  Regent’s 
Park,  at  which  they  intend  to  remain  until  Hugh 
shall  have  enabled  himself  to  earn  an  additional  two 
hundred  a  year.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  did  not  come  to 
live  with  them,  but  kept  the  cottage  near  the  river 
at  Twickenham.  Hugh  Stanbury  was  very  averse 
to  any  protracted  connection  with  comforts  to  be 
obtained  from  pcor  Trevelyan’s  income,  and  told 
Nora  that  he  must  hold  her  to  her  promise  about  the 
beefsteak  In  the  cupboard.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Stanbury  will  never  want  for  a 
beefsteak  and  all  comfortable  additions  until  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  London  shall  cease  to  require  newspa¬ 
pers  on  their  breakfast-tables. 

Brooke  and  Mrs.  Brooke  established  themselves 
in  the  house  in  the  Close  on  their  return  from  their 
wedding  tour,  and  Brooke  at  once  put  himself  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  Messrs.  Croppers,  taking 
his  fair  share  of  the  bank  work.  Dorothy  was  ab¬ 
solutely  installed  as  mistress  in  her  aunt’s  house  with 
many  wonderful  ceremonies,  with  the  unlocking  of 
cupboard.s,  the  outpouring  of  stores,  the  giving  up  of 
keys,  and  with  many  speeches  made  to  Martha. 
This  was  all  very  painful  to  Dorothy,  who  could  not 
bring  herself  to  suppose  it  possible  that  she  should 
be  the  mistress  of  that  house  during  her  aunt’s  life. 
Miss  Stanbury,  however,  of  course  persevered, 
speaking  of  herself  as  a  worn-out  old  woman,  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  who  would  soon  be  carried 
away  and  put  out  of  sight.  But  in  a  very  few 
days  things  got  back  into  their  places,  and  Aunt 
Stanbury  had  the  keys  again.  “  I  knew  how  it 
would  be,  miss,”  said  Martha  to  her  young  mistress, 
“  and  I  did  n’t  say  nothing,  ’cause  you  understand 
her  so  well.” 

Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla  still  live  at  the  cot¬ 
tage,  which,  however,  to  Priscilla’s  great  disgust, 
has  been  considerably  improved  and  prettily  fur¬ 
nished.  This  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  Hugh, 


but  -with  funds  chiefly  supplied  from  the  house  of 
Brooke,  Dorothy,  and  Co.  Priscilla  comes  into  Ex¬ 
eter  to  see  her  sister,  perhaps  every  other  week,  but 
will  never  sleep  away  from  home,  and  very  rarely 
will  eat  or  drink  at  her  sister’s  table.  “  I  don’t  know 
why,  I  don’t,”  she  said  to  Dorothy,  “  but  somehow 
it  puts  me  out.  It  delays  me  in  my  efforts  to  come 
to  the  straw  a  day.”  Nevertheless,  the  sisters  are 
dear  friends. 

I  fear  that  in  some  previous  page  a  half-prom¬ 
ise  was  made  that  a  husband  should  be  found  for 
Camilla  French.  That  half- promise  cannot  be 
treated  in  the  manner  in  which  any  whole  promise 
certainly  would  have  been  handled.  There  is  no 
husband  ready  for  Cammy  French.  The  reader, 
however,  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  she  made 
up  her  quamd  with  her  sister  and  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
is  now  rather  fond  of  being  a  guest  at  Mr.  Gibson’s 
house.  On  her  first  return  to  Exeter  after  the  Gib¬ 
sons  had  come  back  from  their  little  Cornish  rustica¬ 
tion,  Camilla  declared  that  she  could  not  and  would 
not  bring  herself  to  endure  a  certain  dress  of  which 
Bella  was  very  fond ;  and  as  this  dress  had  been 
bought  for  Camilla  with  special  reference  to  .the 
glones  of  her  anticipated  married  life,  this  objection 
was  almost  natural.  But  Bella  treated  it  as  absurd, 
and  Camilla  at  last  gave  way. 

It  need  only  further  be  said  that  though  Giles 
Hickbody  and  Martha  are  not  actually  married  as 
yet,  —  men  and  women  iq  their  class  of  life  always 
moving  towards  marriage  with  great  precaution,  — 
it  is  quite  understood  that  the  young  people  are  en- 

E,  and  are  to  be  made  happy  together  at  some 
I  time. 


THRIFT. 

A  LECTUUE  TO  LADIES. 
nV  THE  KEV.  Cn.VRLES  KINGSLEY. 

Ladies,  —  I  have  chosen  for  the  title  of  this  lec¬ 
ture  a  practical  and  prosaic  word,  because  I  intend 
the  lecture  itself  to  be  as  practical  and  prosaic  as  I 
can  maike  it,  without  becoming  altogether  dull. 

The  question  of  the  better  or  worse  education  of 
women  is  one  far  too  important  for  v.ague  sentiment, 
wild  aspirations,  or  Utopian  dreams. 

It  is  a  practical  question,  on  which  depends,  not 
merely  money  or  comfort,  but  too  often  health  and 
life  as  the  consequences  of  a  good  education,  or 
disease  and  death  (I  know  too  well  of  what  I  speak) 
as  the  consequences  of  a  bad  one. 

I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  put  out  of  your  minds  at 
the  outset  any  fancy  that  I  wish  for  a  social  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  position  of  women,  or  that  I  wish  to  see 
them  educated  by  exactly  the  same  methods,  and  in 
exactly  the  same  subjects,  as  men.  British  lads,  on 
an  average,  are  far  too  ill-taught  still,  in  spite  of  all 
recent  improvements,  for  me  to  wish  that  British 
girls  should  bo  taught  in  the  same  way. 

Moreover,  whatever  defects  there  may  have  been, 

—  and  defects  there  must  be  in  all  things  human,  — 
in  the  past  education  of  British  women,  it  has  been 
most  certainly  a  splendid  moral  success.  It  has 
made,  by  the  grace  of  God,  British  women  the  best 
wives,  mothers,  daughters,  aunts,  sisters,  that  the 
world,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  has  yet  seen. 

Let  those  who  will  sneer  at  the  women  of  Eng¬ 
land.  We  who  have  to  do  the  work  and  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life  know  the  inspiration  which  we  derive 
from  their  virtue,  their  counsel,  their  tenderness,  and 

—  but  too  often  —  from  their  compassion  and  their 


forgiveness.  There  is,  I  doubt  not,  still  left  in  Eng¬ 
land  many  a  man  with  chivalry  and  patriotism 
enough  to  challenge  the  world  to  show  so  perfect  a 
specimen  of  humanity  as  a  cultivated  British  wo¬ 
man. 

But  just  because  a  cultivated  British  woman  is  so 
perfect  a  personage,  therefore  I  wish  to  see  all  Brit¬ 
ish  women  cultivated.  Because  the  womanhood  of 
England  is  so  precious  a  treasure,  I  wish  to  see  none 
of  it  wasted.  It  is  an  invaluable  capital,  or  material, 
out  of  which  the  greatest  possible  profit  to  the  nation 
must  be  made.  And  that  can  only  be  done  by 
thrift ;  and  that,  again,  can  only  be  attained  by 
knowledge. 

Consider  that  word  thrift.  If  you  will  look  at 
Dr.  tlohnson’s  Dictionary,  or  if  you  know  your 
Shakespeare,  you  will  see  that  thrift  signified  origi¬ 
nally  profits,  gain,  riches  gotten,  —  in  a  word,  the 
marks  of  a  man’s  thriving. 

How,  then,  did  the  word  thrift  get  to'inean  parsi¬ 
mony,  frugality,  the  opposite  of  waste  ’?  Just  in  the 
same  way  as  economy  (which  first,  of  course,  means 
the  management  of  a  household)  got  to  mean  also  the 
opiwsite  of  waste. 

It  was  found  that  in  commerce,  in  husbandry,  in 
any  process,  in  fact,  men  throve  in  proportion  as 
they  saved  their  capital,  their  material,  their  force. 

Now  this  is  a  great  law  which  runs  through  life;- 
one  of  those  laws  of  nature  —  call  them,  rather, 
laws  of  God  —  which  apply  not  merely  to  political 
economy,  to  commerce,  and  to  mechanics,  but  to 
physiology,  to  sociology,  to  the  intellect,  to  the  heart, 
of  every  person  in  this  room. 

The  secret  of  thriving 'is  thrift ;  saving  of  force ; 
to  get  as  much  work  as  possible  done  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  power,  the  least  jar  and  obstruction, 
the  least  wear  and  tear. 

And  the  secret  of  thrift  is  knowledge.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  you  know  the  laws  and  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  you  will  be  able  to  work  at  it  easily,  surely, 
rapidly,  successfully,  instead  of  wasting  your  money 
or  your  energies  in  mistaken  schemes,  irregular  ef¬ 
forts,  which  end  in  disappointment  and  exhaus¬ 
tion. 

The  secret  of  thrift-,  I  say,  is  knowledge.  The 
more  you  know,  the  more  you  can  save  yourself  and 
that  which  belongs  to  you,  and  do  more  work  with 
less  efibrt. 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  commercial  credit,  we 
all  know,  saves  capital,  enabling  a  less  capital  to  do 
the  work  of  a  greater.  Knowledge  of  tne  electric 
telegraph  saves  time ;  knowledge  of  writing  saves 
human  speech  and  locomotion  ;  knowledge  of  do¬ 
mestic  economy  saves  income ;  knowledge  of  sanita¬ 
ry  laws  saves  health  and  life ;  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  the  Intellect  saves  wear  and  tear  of  brain ;  and 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  spirit,  —  what  does  it 
not  save ? 

A  well-educated  moral  sense,  a  well-regulated 
character,  saves  from  idleness  and  ennui,  alternating 
with  sentimentality  and  excitement,  those  tenderer 
emotions,  those  deeper  passions,  those  nobler  aspira- « 
tions  of  humanity,  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  wo¬ 
man  far  more  than  of  the  man,  and  which  are 
potent  in  her,  for  evil  or  for  good,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  left  to  run  wild  and  undisciplined,  or  are 
trained  and  developed  into  graceful,  harmonious, 
self-restraining  strength,  beautiful  in  themselves, 
and  a  blessing  to  all  who  come  under  their  influ¬ 
ence. 

What,  therefore,  I  recommend  to  ladies  in  this 
lecture  is  thrift ;  thrift  of  themselves  and  of  their 
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own  powers  :  and  knowledge  as  the  parent  of  |  no  man,  I  say,  who  has  reached  that  age,  but  will 
thrill.  feel  it  a  practical  comfort  to  him  to  know  that  the 

And  because  it  is  well  to  begin  with  the  lower  ap-  young  ladies  of  his  family  are,  at  all  events,  good 
plications  of  thrifl,\and  to  work  up  to  the  higher,  I  j  cooks,  and  understand,  as  the  French  do,  thrift  in 
am  much  pleased  to  hear  that  the  first  course  of  the  I  the  matter  of  food. 

proposed  lectures  to  women  will  be  one  on  domestic  j  Neither  will  any  parent  who  wishes,  naturally 
economy.  |  enough,  that  his  daughters  should  cost  him  as  little 

I  presume  that  the  learned  "entleman  who  will  ,  as  possible,  and  wishes,  naturally  enough  aJso,  that 
deliver  these  lectures  will  be  the  last  to  mean  by  }  they  should  be  as  well-dressed  as  possible,  deny  that 
that  term  the  mere  saving  of  money ;  that  he  will  j  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  be  practical 
tell  }  ou,  as  (being  a  German)  he  will  have  good  milliners  and  mantua-makers,  and,  by  making  their 
reason  to  know,  that  the  young  lady  who  learns  own  clothes  gracefully  and  well,  exercise  thrift  in 
thrill  in  domestic  economy  is  also  learning  thrift  of  clothing. 

the  very  highest  faculties  of  her  immortal  spirit  He  But,  beside  this  thrift  in  clothing,  I  am  not  alone, 
will  tell  you,  I  doubt  not  (for  he  must  know),  how  I  believe,  in  wishing  for  some  thrill  in  the  energy 
you  may  see  in  Germany  young  ladies  living  in  what  which  produces  it.  Labor  misapplied,  you  will  agree, 
we  more  luxurious  British  would  consider  something  is  labor  wasted ;  and  as  dress,  I  presume,  is  intended 
like  poverty ;  cooking,  waiting  at  table,  and  per-  to  adorn  the  person  of  the  wearer,  the  making  a 
forming  many  a  household  office  which  would  be  :  dress  which  only  disfigures  her  may  be  considered  as 
here  considered  menial :  and  yet  finding  time  for  a  a  plain  case  of  waste.  It  would  be  impertinent  in 
cultivation  'of  the  intellect,  which  is  unfortunately  me  to  go  into  any  details ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
too  rare  in  Great  Britain.  walk  about  the  streets  of  London  now  without  pass- 

The  truth  is,  that  we  British  are  too  wealthy,  ing  young  people  who  must  be  under  a  deep  delu- 
We  make  money,  if  not  too  rapidly  for  the  good  of ;  sion  as  to  the  success  of  their  own  toilet.  Instead 
the  nation  at  large,  yet  too  rapidly,  I  fear,  for  the  |  of  graceful  and  noble  simplicity  of  form,  instead  of 
good  of  the  daughters  of  those  who  make  it.  Their  ^  combinations  of  color  at  once  rich  and  delicate,  be- 
temptation,  —  I  do  not  of  course  say  they  all  yield  i  cause  in  accordance  with  the  chromatic  laws  of  na- 
to  it,  —  but  their  temptation  is,  to  Waste  of  the  very  |  ture,  one  meets  with  phenomena  more  and  more 
simplest  (1  had  almost  said,  if  1  may  be  pardoned  painful  to  the  eye,  and  startling  to  common  sense,  till 
the  expression  of  the  most  barb.aric)  kind,  —  to  an  j  one  would  be  hardly  more  astonished,  and  certainly 
oriental  waste  of  money  and  waste  of  time  ;  to  a  |  hardly  more  shocked,  if  in  a  year  or  two  one  should 
fondness  for  mere  finery  pardonable  enough,  but  still  i  pass  in  Regent  Street  some  one  going  about  Uke  a 
a  waste ;  and  to  the  mistaken  fancy  that  it  is  the  |  Chinese  lady,  with  pinched  feet,  or  like  a  savage  of 
mark  of  a  lady  to  sit  idle  and  let  servants  do  every-  ;  the  Amazons,  with  a  wooden  bung  through  the  low- 
thing  for  her.  j  er  lip.  It  is  easy  to  complain  of  these  monstrosities ; 

Such  women  may  well  take  a  lesson  by  contrast  |  but  impossible  to  cure  them,  it  seems  to  me,  without 
from  the  pure  and  noble,  useful  and  cultivated  thrift  i  an  education  of  the  taste,  an  education  in  those  laws 
of  an  average  German  young  lady,  —  for  ladies  j  of  nature  which  produce  beauty  in  form  and  beauty 
these  German  women  are,  in  every  possible  sense  of  i  in  color.  For  that  the  cause  of  these  failures  lies 
the  word.  |  in  want  of  education  is  patent.  They  are  most  com- 

But  it  is  not  of  this  sort  of  waste  of  which  I  wish  .  mon  in  —  I  had  almost  said  they  are  confined  to  — 
to  speak  to- day.  I  only  mention  the  matter  in  pass-  |  those  classes  of  well-to-do  p>ersons  who  are  the  least 
ing,  to  show  that  high  intellectual  culture  is  not  in-  i  educated  ;  who  have  no  standard  of  taste  of  their 
compatible  with  the  performance  of  homely  house-  i  own ;  and  who  do  not  acquire  any  from  cultivated 
hold  duties,  and  that  the  moral  success  of  which  I  j  friends  and  relations  ;  who,  in  consequence,  dress 
spoke  just  now  need  not  be  injured,  any  more  than  j  themselves  blindly  according  to  what  they  conceive 
it  is  in  Germany,  by  an  intellectual  success  likewise,  to  be  the  Paris  fashions,  conveyed  at  third-hand 
I  trust  that  these  words  may  reassure  those  parents,  through  an  equally  uneducated  dressmaker ;  in  inno- 
if  any  such  there  be  here,  who  may  fear  that  these  cent  ignorance  of  the  fact  —  for  fact  I  believe  it  to 
lectures  will  withdraw  women  from  their  existing  ,  be  —  that  Paris  fashions  are  invented  now  not  in 
sphere  of  interest  and  activity.  That  they  should  I  the  least  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  but  for  the  sake  of 
entertain  such  a  fear  is  not  surprising,  after  the  ex-  !  producing,  through  variety,  increased  expenditure, 
travagant  opinions  and  schemes  which  have  been  |  and  thereby  increased  employment ;  according  to  the 
lately  broached  in  various  (|uarters.  i  strange  system  which  now  prevails  in  France  ofeom- 

Thc  programme  to  these  lectures  expressly  dis-  i  pelling,  if  not  prosperity,  at  least  the  signs  of  it ;  and 
claims  any  such  intentions  ;  and  I,  as  a  husband  and  I  like  school-boys  before  a  holiday,  nailing  up  the 
a  father,  expressly  disclaim  any  such  intention  like-  i  head  of  the  weather-glass  to  insure  fine  weather, 
wise.  I  Let  British  ladies  educate  themselves  in  those 

“  To  fit  women  for  the  more  enlightened  perform-  laws  of  beauty  which  are  as  eternal  as  any  other  of 
ance  of  their  special  duties  ” ;  to  help  them  towards  nature’s  laws,  which  may  be  seen  fulfilled,  as  Mr. 
learning  how  to  do  better  what  we  doubt  not  they  Buskin  tells  us,  so  eloquently  in  every  fiower,  and 
are  already  doing  well,  is,  I  honestly  believe,  the  every  leaf,  in  every  sweeping  down  of  rippling  wave; 
only  object  of  the  promoters  of  this  scheme.  and  they  will  be  able  to  invent  graceful  and  eco- 

Let  us  see  now  how  some  of  these  special  duties  nomical  dresses  for  themselves,  without  importing 
can  be  better  performed  by  help  of  a  little  enlight-  tawdry  and  expensive  ugliness  from  France, 
enment  as  to  the  laws  which  regulate  them.  |  Let  me  now  go  a  step  further,  and  ask  you  to 

Now,  no  man  will  deny  —  certainly  no  man  who  j  consider  this.  There  are  in  England  now  a  vast 
is  past  forty-five,  and  whose  digestion  is  beginning  I  number,  and  an  increasing  number,  of  young  women 
to  quail  before  the  lumps  of  beef  and  mutton  which  |  who,  from  various  circumstances  which  we  all  know 
are  the  boast  of  a  British  kitchen,  and  to  prefer,  must  in  after  life  be  either  the  mistresses  of  their 
with  Justice  Shallow,  and  (I  presume)  Sir  John  ]  own  fortunes,  or  the  earners  of  their  own  bread. 
Falstaff  also,  “  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,” —  1  And,  to  do  that  wisely  and  well,  they  must  be  more 
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or  less  women  of  business ;  and  to  be  women  of 
business,  they  must  know  something  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  capital,  profit,  price,  vmue,  labor,  wages, 
and  of  the  relation  between  those  last  two.  In  a 
word,  they  must  know  a  little  political  economy. 
Nay,  I  sometimes  think  that  the  mistress  of  every 
household  might  find,  not  only  thrift  of  money,  but 
thrift  of  brain,  freedom  from  mistakes,  anxieties, 
worries  of  many  kinds,  all  of  which  eat  out  the 
health  as  well  as  the  heart,  by  a  little  sound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  of  political  economy. 

When  we  consider  that  every  mistress  of  a  house¬ 
hold  is  continually  buying,  if  not  selling;  that  she 
is  continually  hiring  and  employing  labor,-  in  the 
form  of  servants  ;  and  very  often,  into  the  bargain, 
keeping  her  husband’s  accounts,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  her  hard-worked  brain  might  be  clearer,  and 
her  hard-tried  desire  to  do  her  duty  by  every  subject 
in  her  little  kingdom  might  be  more  easily  satisfied, 
had  she  read  something  of  what  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  written,  especially  on  the  duties  of  employer 
and  employed.  A  capitalist,  a  commercialist,  an 
employer  oflabor,  and  an  accountant,  —  every  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  household  is  all  these,  whether  she  likes  it  or 
not ;  and  it  would  be  surely  well  for  her,  in  so  very 
complicated  a  state  of  so<;iety  as  this,  not  to  trust 
merely  to  that  mother-wit,  that  intuitive  sagacity 
and  innate  power  of  ruling  her  fellow-creatures, 
which  carries  women  so  nobly  through  their  work  in 
simpler  and  less  civilized  societies. 

And  here  I  stop  to  answer  those  who  may  say,  as 
I  have  heard  it  said,  that  a  woman’s  intellect  is  not 
fit  for  business  ;  that  when  a  woman  takes  to  busi¬ 
ness,  she  is  apt  to  do  it  ill,  and  unpleasantly  like¬ 
wise  ;  to  be  more  suspicious,  more  irritable,  more 
grasping,  more  unreasonable,  than  regular  men  of 
business  would  be ;  that,  as  I  have  heard  it  put,  “  a 
woman  does  not  fight  fair.”  The  answer  is  simple. 
That  a  woman’s  intellect  is  eminently  fitted  for  busi¬ 
ness  is  proved  by  the  enormous  amount  of  business 
she  gets  through  without  any  special  training  for  it ; 
but  those  faults  in  a  woman  of  which  some  men  com¬ 
plain  are  simply  the  results  of  her  not  having  had 
a  s{^cial  training.  She  does  not  know  the  laws  of 
business.  She  does  not  know  the  rales  of  the  game 
she  is  playing ;  and  therefore  she  is  playing  it  in  the 
dark,  in  fear  and  suspicion,  apt  to  judge  of  questions 
on  personal  grounds,  often  ofiending  those  with 
whom  she  has  to  do,  and  bftener  still  making  her¬ 
self  miserable  over  matters  of  law  or  of  business,  on 
which  a  little  sound  knowledge  would  set  her  head 
and  her  heart  at  rest. 

When  I  have  seen  widows,  having  the  care  of 
children,  of  a  great  household,  of  a  great  estate,  of  a 
great  business,  struggling  heroically,  and  yet  often 
mistakenly ;  blamed  severely  for  selfishness  and  am¬ 
bition,  while  they  were  really  sacrificing  themselves 
with  the  divine  instinct  of  a  mother  for  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  interest  I  have  stood  by  with  mingled  admi¬ 
ration  and  pity,  and  said  to  myself,  How  nobly 
she  is  doing  the  work  without  teaching !  How 
much  more  nobly  would  she  have  done  it  had  she 
been  taught!  She  is  now  doing  the  work  at  the 
most  enormous  waste  of  energy  and  of  virtue :  had 
she  had  knowledge,  thrift  would  have  followed  it ; 
she  would  have  done  more  work  with  far  less 
trouble.  She  will  probably  kill  herself  if  she  goes 
on  ;  sound  knowledge  would  have  saved  her  health, 
saved  her  heart,  saved  her  friends,  and  helped  the 
very  loved  ones  for  whom  she  labors,  not  alwaj^s 
with  success.” 

A  little  political  economy,  therefore,  will  at  least 


do  no  harm  to  a  woman,  especially  if  she  have  to 
take  care  of  herself  in  after  life  ;  neither,  I  think, 
will  she  be  much  harmed  by  some  sound  knowledge 
of  another  subject,  which  I  see  promised  in  these  lec¬ 
tures,  —  “  Natural  philosophy,  in  its  various  branch¬ 
es,  such  as  the  chemistry  of  common  life,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  &c.,  &c.” 

A  little  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  light,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  teach  many  women  that  by  shutting 
thenxselves  up  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  in 
darkened  rooms,  they  arc  as  certainly  committing  a 
waste  of  health,  destroying  their  vital  energy,  and 
diseasing  their  brains,  as  if  they  were  taking  so 
much  poison  the  whole  time. 

A  little  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heat  would 
teach  women  not  to  clothe  themselves  and  their 
children  after  foolish  and  insufficient  fashions,  which 
in  this  climate  sow  the  seeds  of  a  dozen  difierent 
diseases,  and  have  to  be  atoned  for  by  perpetual 
anxieties  and  by  perpetual  doctors’  bills ;  and  as  for 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  electricity,  one 
thrift  I  am  sure  it  would  produce,  —  thrift  to  us 
men  of  having  to  answer  continual  Inquiries  as  to 
what  the  weather  is  going  to  be,  when  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  barometer,  or  of  the  form  of  the 
clouds  and  the  direction  of  the  wind,  would  enable 
many  a  lady  to  judge  for  herself,  and  not,  after  in¬ 
quiry  on  inquiry,  disregard  all  warnings,  go  out  on 
the  first  appearance  of  a  strip  of  blue  sky,  and  come 
home  wet  through,  with  what  she  calls  “  only  a 
chill,”  but  which  really  means  a  nail  driven  into  her 
coffin,  —  a  probable  shortening,  though  it  may  be  a 
very  small  one,  of  her  mortal  life;  because  the  food 
of  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  which  should  have 
gone  to  keep  the  vital  heat  at  its  normal  standard, 
will  have  to  be  wasted  in  raising  it  up  to  that  stand¬ 
ard  from  which  it  has  fallen  by  a  chill. 

Ladies,  these  are  subjects  on  which  I  must  beg  to 
speak  a  little  more  at  length,  premising  them  by  one 
statement,  which  may  seem  jest,  but  is  solemn  ear¬ 
nest,  —  that,  if  the  medical  men  of  this  or  any  other 
city  were  what  the  world  now  calls  “  alive  to  their 
own  interests,”  —  that  is,  to  the  mere  making  of 
money,  —  instead  of  being,  what  medical  men  are, 
the  most  generous,  disinterested,  and  high-minded 
class  in  these  realms,  then  they  would  oppose  by  all 
means  in  their  power  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy  to  women ;  for  if  women  act  upon 
what  they  learn  in  those  lectures,  —  and  having  wo¬ 
men’s  hearts,  they  will  act  upon  it,  —  there  ought  to 
follow  a  decrease  of  sickness,  and  an  increase  of 
health,  especially  among  children,  —  a  thrift  of  life, 
and  a  thrift  of  expense  besides,  which  would  very 
seriously  affect  the  income  of  medical  men. 

For  let  me  ask  you,  ladies,  with  all  courtesy,  but 
with  all  earnestness.  Are  you  aware  of  certain 
facts,  of  which  every  one  of  those  excellent  medical 
men  is  too  well  aware  ?  Are  j  ou  aware  that  more 
human  beings  are  killed  in  England  every  year  by 
unnecessary  and  preventable  diseases  than  were 
killed  at  Waterloo  or  at  Sadowa  ?  Are  you  aware 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  victims  are  children  ? 
Are  you  aware  that  the  diseases  which  carry  them 
off  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  ought  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  under  the  control  of  the  women  who  love 
them,  pet  them,  educate  them,  and  would  in  many 
cases,  if  need  be,  lay  down  tbeir  lives  for  them  ? 
Are  3'ou  aware,  again,  of  the  vast  amount  of  disease 
which,  so  both  wise  mothers  and  wise  doctors  assure 
me,  is  engendered  in  the  sleeping-room  from  simple 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  ventilation,  and  in  the 
school- room  likewise,  from  simple  ignorance  of  the 
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laws  of  physiology  ?  from  keeping  the  brain  too 
long  on  the  stretch,  especially  immediately  after 
meals  V  from  making  girls  sit  on  hard  forms  without 
any  support  to  the  back?  and  from  many  other 
mistakes,  of  which  I  shall  mention  no  other  case  here 
save  one,  —  that  too  often  from  ignorance  of  signs  of 
approaching  disease,  a  child  is  punished  for  what  is 
called  idleness,  listlessness,  wilfulness,  sulkiness,  and 
punished,  too,  in  the  unwisest  way,  by  an  increase  of 
tasks  and  confinement  to  the  house,  thus  overtasking 
still  more  a  brain  already  overtasked,  and  depressing 
still  more,  by  robbing  it  of  oxygen  and  of  exercise, 
a  system  already  depressed  ? 

Are  you  aware,  I  ask  again,  of  all  this  ?  I  speak 
earnestly  upon  this  point,  because  I  speak  with  ex¬ 
perience.  As  a  single  instance :  A  medical  man,  a 
friend  of  mine,  passing  by  his  own  schoolroom,  heard 
one  of  his  own  little  girls  screaming  and  crying,  and 
went  in.  The  governess,  an  excellent  woman,  but 
wholly  Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  physiology,  com¬ 
plained  that  the  child  had  of  late  become  obstinate, 
and  would  not  learn  ;  and  that,  therefore,  she  must 
punish  her  by  keeping  her  in  doors  over  the  un- 
Wrned  lessons.  The  father,  who  knew  that  the 
child  was  usually  a  very  good  one,  looked  at  her 
carefully  for  a  little  while  ;  sent  her  out  of  the 
schoolroom,  and  then  said,  “  That  child  must  not 
open  a  book  for  a  month.”  “  If  I  had  not  acted  so,” 
he  said  to  me,  “  T  should  have  had  that  child  dead 
of  brain-disease  within  the  year.” 

Now  in  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these,  is  it  too 
much  to  ask  of  mothers,  sisters,  aunts,  nurses,  gov¬ 
ernesses,  all  who  may  be  occupied  in  the  care  of 
children,  especially  of  girls,  that  they  should  study 
thrift  of  human  health  and  human  life,  by  studying 
somewhat  the  laws  of  life  and  health  ?  There  are 
books  —  I  may  say  a  whole  literature  of  books  — 
written  by  scientific  doctors  on  these  matters,  which 
are  in  my  mind  far  more  important  to  the  schoolroom 
than  half  the  trashy  accomplishments,  so-called, 
which  are  expected  to  be  known  by  governesses. 
But  are  they  bought  ?  Are  they  even  to  be 
bought,  at  most  country  booksellers?  Ah,  for  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  physiology,  —  of  the 
laws  of  ventilation,  —  of  the  value  of  difierent  kinds 
of  food  and  clothing,  —  of  those  sanitary  laws,  to  the 
neglect  of  which  is  owing  so  much  fearful  disease, 
which,  if  it  does  not  produce  immediate  death,  too 
often  leaves  the  constitution  impaired  for  years  to 
come !  Ah,  the  waste  of  health  and  strength  in  the 
young;  the  waste,  too,  of  anxiety  and  misery  in 
those  who  love  and  tend  them !  How  much  of  it 
might  be  saved  by  a  little  rational  education  in  those 
laws  of  nature  which  are  the  will  of  God  about  the 
welfare  of  our  bodies,  and  which,  therefore,  we  are 
as  much  bound  to  know  and  to  obey,  as  we  are 
bound  to  know  and  obey  the  spiritual  laws  whereon 
depends  the  welfare  of  our  souls ! 

rardon  me,  ladies,  if  I  have  given  a  moment’s  pain 
to  any  one  here ;  but  I  appeal  to  every  medical  man 
in  the  room  whether  I  have  not  spoken  the  truth ; 
and  having  such  an  opportunity  as  this,  I  felt  that  I 
must  speak  for  the  sake  of  children,  and  of  women 
likewise,  or  else  forever  hereafter  hold  my  peace. 

Let  me  pass  on  from  this  painful  subject  (for 
painful  it  has  been  to  me  for  many  years)  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  thrift,  —  by  which  I  mean  just 
now  thrift  of  words,  thrift  of  truth,  restraint  of  the 
tongue,  accuracy  and  modesty  in  statement 

Mothers  complain  to  me  that  girls  are  apt  to  be, 
not  intentionally  untruthful,  but  exaggerative,  prej¬ 
udiced,  incorrect  in  repeating  a  conversation  or 


describing  Ein  event ;  and  that  from  this  fault  arise, 
as  is  to  be  expected,  misunderstandings,  quarrels, 
rumors,  slanders,  scandals,  and  what  not. 

Now  for  this  waste  of  words  there  is  but  one  cure  ; 
and  if  I  be  told  that  it  is  a  natural  fault  of  women,  — 
that  they  cannot  take  the  calm,  judicial  view  of 
matters  which  men  boast,  and  often  boast  most 
wrongly  that  they  can  take,  —  that  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  hope,  fear,  delicate  antipathy,  honest  moral 
indignation,  they  will  let  their  eyes  and  ears  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  their  feelings,  and  see  and  hear  only  what 
they  wish  to  see  and  hear,  I  answer,  —  that  it  is 
not  for  me  as  a  man  to  start  such  a  theory ;  but  that 
if  it  be  true,  it  is  an  additional  ai^ument  for  some 
education  which  will  correct  this  supposed  natural 
defect.  And  I  say  deliberately  that  there  is  but  one 
sort  of  education  which  will  correct  it ;  one  which 
will  teach  young  women  to  observe  facts  accu¬ 
rately,  judge  them  calmly,  describe  them  carefully 
without  adding  or  distorting;  and  that  is,  some 
training  in  natural  science. 

I  beg  you  not  to  be  startled ;  but  if  you  are,  test 
the  truth  of  my  theory  by  playing  to-night  at  the 
game  called  “  Russian  Scandal,”  in  which  a  story, 
repeated  in  secret  by  one  player  to  the  other,  comes 
out  at  the  end  of  the  game,  owing  to  the  inaccurate 
and,  —  forgive  me  if  1  say  it, — uneducated  brains 
through  which  it  has  passed,  utterly  unlike  its  origi¬ 
nal  ;  not  only  ludicrously  maimed  and  distorted,  but 
often  with  the  most  fantastic  additions  of  events, 
details,  names,  dates,  places,  which  each  player  will 
aver  that  he  received  from  the  player  before  him. 
I  am  afraid  that  too  much  of  the  average  gossip  of 
every  city,  town,  and  village  is  little  more  than  a 
game  of  “Russian  Scandal,”  with  this  diflTerence, 
that  while  one  is  but  a  game,  the  other  is  but  too 
mischievous  earnest. 

But  now,  if  among  your  party  there  shall  be  an 
average  lawyer,  medical  man,  or  man  of  science, 
you  will  find  that  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone,  will  be 
able  to  retail  accurately  the  story  which  has  been 
told  him.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  his  mind 
has  been  trained  to  deal  with  facts ;  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  he  does  see  or  hear ;  and  to  imprint  its 
leading  features  strongly  and  clearly  on  his  memory. 

Now  you  certainly  cannot  make  young  ladies 
barristers,  or  attorneys,  or  employ  their  brains  in 
getting  up  cases,  civil  or  criminal ;  and  as  for  chem¬ 
istry,  they  and  their  parents  may  have  a  reasonable* 
antipathy  to  smells,  blackened  fingers,  and  occasion¬ 
al  explosions  and  poisonings ;  but  you  may  make 
them  something  of  botanists,  zoologists,  geologists. 

I  could  say  much  on  this  point ;  but  allow  me  at 
least  to  say  this.  I  verily  believe  that  any  young 
lady  who  would  employ’  some  of  her  leisure  time  in 
collecting  wild  flowers,  carefully  examining  them, 
verifying  them,  and  arranging  them  ;  or  who  would 
in  her  summer  trip  to  the  sea-coast  do  the  same  by 
the  common  objects  of  the  shore,  instead  of  wasting 
her  holiday,  as  one  sees  hundreds  doing,  in  lounging 
on  benches  on  the  esplanade,  reading  worthless  nov¬ 
els,  and  criticising  dresses,  —  that  such  a  young  lady, 
I  say,  would  not  only  open  her  own  mind  to  a  world 
of  wonder,  beaut}',  and  wisdom,  which  if  it  did  not 
make  her  a  more  reverent  and  pious  soul,  she  can¬ 
not  be  the  woman  which  I  take  for  granted  she  is, 
but  would  save  herself  from  the  habit  —  I  had  al¬ 
most  said  the  necessity  —  of  gossip  ;  because  she 
would  have  things  to  think  of  and  not  merely  per¬ 
sons  ;  facts  instead  of  fancies  ;  while  she  would  ac¬ 
quire  something  of  accuracy,  of  patience,  of  method¬ 
ical  observation  and  judgment,  which  would  stand 
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her  in  eood  stead  in  the  events  of  daily  life,  and  in¬ 
crease  her  power  of  bridling  her  tongue  and  her 
imagination.  ^  (jod  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon 
earim  :  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few,”  is  the  lesson 
which  those  are  learning  all  day  long  who  study  the 
works  of  God*  with  reverent  accuracy,  lest  by  mis¬ 
representing  them  they  should  be  tempted  to  say 
that  God  has  done  that  which  he  has  not ;  and  in 
that  wholesome  discipline  I  long  that  women  as  well 
,as  men  should  share. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  thrift  of  the  highest  kind, 
as  contrasted  with  a  waste  the  most  deplorable  and 
ruinous  of  all,  —  thrift  of  those  faculties  which  con¬ 
nect  us  with  the  unseen  and  rairitual  world,  with 
humanity,  with  Christ,  with  God,  —  thrift  of  the 
immortal  spirit  I  am  not  going  now  to  give  you  a 
sermon  on  duty.  You  hear  such,  I  doubt  not,  in 
church  every  Sunday,  far  better  than  1  can  preach 
to  you.  1  am  going  to  speak  rather  of  thrift  of  the 
heart,  thrift  of  the  emotions.  How  they  are  wasted 
in  these  days  in  reading  what  are  called  sensation 
novels,  all  know  but  too  well ;  how  British  literature, 
all  that  the  best  hearts  and  intellects  among  our 
forefathers  have  bequeathed  to  us,  is  neglected  for 
light  &ction,  the  reading  of  which  is,  as  a  lady  well 
said,  the  worst  form  of  intemperance,  —  dram¬ 
drinking  and  opium  eating,  intellectual  and  moral. 

I  know  that  the  young  will  delight  —  they  have 
delighted  in  all  ages  and  will  to  the  end  of  time  — 
in  fictions  which  deal  with  that  “  oldest  tale  which 
is  forever  new.”  Novels  will  be  read  ;  but  that  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  women  should  be  trained, 
by  the  perusal  of  a  higher,  broader,  deeper  litera¬ 
ture,  to  distinguish  the  good  novel  from  the  bad,  the 
moral  from  the  immoral,  the  noble  from  the  base, 
the  true  work  of  art  from  the  sham  which  hides  its 
shallowness  and  vulgarity  under  a  tangled  plot  and 
melodramatic  situations.  She  should  learn  —  and 
that  she  can  only  learn  by  cultivation  —  to  discern 
with  joy,  and  drink  in  with  reverence,  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true ;  and  to  turn  with  the  fine 
scorn  of  a  pure  and  strong  womanhood  from  the 
bad,  the  ugly,  and  the  false. 

And  if  any  parent  should  be  inclined  to  reply, 
“  Why  lay  so  much  stress  upon  educating  a  girl  in 
British  literature  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  important  to 
make  our  daughters  read  religious  books  r”  I  an¬ 
swer,  of  course  it  is.  I  take  for  granted  that  that  is 
done  in  a  Christian  land.  But  1  beg  you  to  recol¬ 
lect  that  there  are  books  and  books;  and  that  in 
these  days  of  a  free  press  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
lo^  run,  to  prevent  girls  reading  books  of  very 
difierent  shades  of  opinion,  and  very  different  relig¬ 
ious  worth.  It  may  be,  therefore,  of  the  very  high¬ 
est  importance  to  a  girl  to  have  her  intellect,  her 
taste,  her  emotions,  her  moral  sense,  in  a  word,  her 
whole  womanhood,  so  cultivated  and  regulated  that 
she  shall  herself  be  able  to  discern  the  true  from 
the  false,  the  orthodox  from  the  unorthodox,  the 
truly  devout  from  the  merely  sentimental,  the  Gos¬ 
pel  from  its  counterfeits. 

I  should  have  thought  that  there  never  had  been 
in  Britain,  since  the  Reformation,  a  crisis  at  which 
young  Englishwomen  required  more  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  these  matters;  if  at  least  they  are  to  be 
saved  from  making  themselves  and  their  families 
miserable ;  and  from  ending  (as  I  have  known  too 
many  end)  with  broken  hearts,  broken  minds, 
broken  health,  and  an  early  grave. 

Take  warning  by  what  you  see  abroad.  In 
every  country  where  the  women  are  uneducated,’ 
unoccupied ;  where  their  only  literature  is  French 
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noveb  or  translations  of  them,  —  in  every  one  of 
those  countries,  the  women,  even  to  the  highest, 
are  the  slaves  of  superstition,  and  the  puppets  (ff 
priests.  In  proportion,  as  in  certain  other  countries 
(notably,  I  will  say  in  Scotland),  the  women  are 
highly  educated,  family  life  and  family  secrets  are 
sacred,  and  the  woman  owns  allegiance  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  no  confessor  or  director,  but  to  her  own  hus¬ 
band  or  to  her  own  family. 

I  say  plainly,  that  if  any  parents  wish  their  daugh¬ 
ters  to  succumb  at  last  to  some  quackery  or  su¬ 
perstition,  calling  itself  scientific,  or  calling  itself  re¬ 
ligious,  —  and  there  are  too  many  of  both  just  now, 
—  they  cannot  more  certainly  effect  their  purpose 
than  by  allowing  her  to  grow  up  ignorant,  frivolous, 
luxurious,  vain,  with  her  emotions  excited,  but  not 
satisfied,  by  the  reading  of  foolish  and  even  immoral 
novels. 

In  such  a  case,  the  more  delicate  and  graceful 
the  organization,  the  more  noble  and  earnest  the 
nature,  which  has  been  neglected,  the  more  certain 
it  is  (I  know  too  well  what  I  am  saying)  to  go 
astray. 

The  time  of  depression,  disappointment,  vacuity, 
all  but  despair,  must  come.  The  immortal  spirit, 
finding  no  healthy  satisfaction  for  its  highest  aspira¬ 
tions,  IS  but  too  likely  to  betake  itself  to  an  unhealthy 
and  exciting  superstition.  iVshamed  of  its  own  long 
self-indulgence,  it  is  but  too  likely  to  flee  from  itself 
into  a  morbid  asceticism.  Not  having  been  taught 
its  God-given  and  natural  duties  in  the  world,  it  is 
but  too  likely  *to  betake  itself,  from  the  mere  crav¬ 
ing  for  action,  to  self-invented  and  unnatural  duties 
out  of  the  world.  Ignorant  of  true  science,  yet 
craving  to  understand  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
of  spirit,  it  is  but  too  likely  to  betake  itself  to  non¬ 
science,  —  nonsense  as  it  is  usually  called,  — 
whether  of  spirit-rapping  and  mesmerism,  or  of 
miraculous  relics  and  winking  pictures.  Longing 
for  guidance  and  teaching,  and  never  having  been 
taught  to  guide  and  teach  itself,  it  is  but  too  likely  to 
deliver  itself  up  in  self-despair  to  the  guidance  and 
teaching  of  those  who,  whether  they  be  quacks  or 
fanatics,  look  on  uneducated  women  as  their  natural 
prey. 

You  will  see,  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  it  is  not  my  wish  that  you  should  become  mere 
learned  women,  mere  female  pedants,  as  useless 
and  unpleasing  as  male  pedants  are  wont  to  be. 
The  education  which  1  set  before  you  is  not  to  be 
got  by  mere  hearing  lectures  or  reading  books ;  for 
it  is  an  education  of  your  whole  character,  a  self- 
education,  which  really  means  a  committing  of 
yourself  to  God,  that  he  may  educate  you.  Hear¬ 
ing  lectures  is  good,  for  it  will  teach  you  how  much 
there  is  to  be  known,  and  how  little  you  know. 
Reading  books  is  good,  for  it  will  give  you  habits  of 
regular  and  diligent  study.  And  therefore  I  urge 
on  you  strongly  private  study,  especially  in  case  a 
library  should  be  formed  here,  of  books  on  those 
most  practical  subjects  of  which  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing.  But,  after  all,  both  lectures  and  books  are 
good,  mainly  in  as  far  as  they  furnish  matter  for  re¬ 
flection  ;  while  the  desire  to  reflect  and  the  ability 
to  reflect  must  come,  as  I  believe,  from  above.  The 
honest  craving  after  light  and  power,  after  knowledge, 
wisdom,  active  usefulness,  must  come  — »and  may  it 
come  to  you  —  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  Let  me  ask 
women  to  educate  themselves,  not  for  their  own 
sakes  merely,  but  for  the  sake  of  qthers.  For, 
whether  they  will  or  not,  they  must  educate  others. 
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I  do  not  speak  merely  of  those  who  may  be  engaged 
in  the  work  of  direct  teaching ;  that  they  ought  to 
be  well-taught  themselves,  who  can  doubt?  I 
speak  of  those  —  and  in  so  doing  I  speak  of  every 
woman,  young  and  old  —  who  exercise,  as  wife,  as 
mother,  as  aunt,  as  sister,  or  as  friend,  an  influence, 
indirect  it  may  be,  and  unconscious,  but  still  potent 
and  practical,  on  the  minds  and  characters  of  those 
about  them,  especially  of  men.  How  potent  and 
practical  that  influence  is,  those  know  best  who 
Know  most  of  the  world,  and  most  of  human  nature. 
There  are  those  who  consider  —  and  I  agree  with 
them  —  that  the  education  of  boys  under  the  age 
of  twelve  years  ought  to  be  intrusted  as  much  as 
possible  to  women.  Let  me  ask,  —  of  what  period 
of  youth  and  of  manhoo<l  does' not  the  same  hold 
true  ?  I  pity  the  ignorance  and  conceit  of  the  man 
who  fancies  that  he  has  nothing  left  to  learn  from 
cultivated  women. 

1  should  have  thought  that  the  very  mission  of 
woman  was  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  educator 
of  man  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  that  that  was  the 
work  towards  which  all  the  God-given  capacities  of 
women  pointed,  for  which  they  were  to  be  educated 
to  the  highest  pitch.  I  should  have  thought  that  it 
was  the  glory  of  woman,  that  she  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  live  for  others,  rather  than  for  herself;  and 
therefore  I  should  say.  Let  her  smallest  rights  be 
res^Kcted,  her  smallest  wrongs  redressed  ;  but  let 
her  never  be  ])crsuaded  to  forget  that  she  is  sent 
into  the  world  to  teach  man,  —  what,  I  believe,  she 
has  been  teaching  him  all  along,  even  in  the  savage 
state,  —  namely,  that  there  is  something  more  nec¬ 
essary  than  the  claiming  of  rights,  and  that  is,  the 
performing  of  duties ;  to  teach  him  specially,  in 
these  so-called  intellectual  days,  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  intellect,  and  that  is,  —  purity  and 
virtue.  Let  her  never  be  persuaded  to  forget  that 
her  calling  is  not  the  lower  and  more  earthly  one  of 
self-assertion,  but  the  higher  and  the  diviner  calling 
of  self-sacrifice ;  and  let  her  never  desert  that  higher 
life,  which  lives  in  others  and  for  others,  like  her 
Redeemer  and  her  Lord. 

And,  if  any  should  answer,  that  this  doctrine 
would  keep  woman  a  dependant  and  a  slave,  I  an¬ 
swer,  Not  so ;  it  would  keep  her  what  she  should 
be,  —  the  mistress  of  all  around  her,  because  mis¬ 
tress  of  herself.  And  more,  I  should  express  a  fear 
that  those  who  made  that  answer  had  not  yet  seen 
into  the  mystery  of  true  greatness  and  true  strength ; 
that  they  did  not  yet  understand  the  true  magnan¬ 
imity,  the  true  royalty  of  that  spirit,  by  which  the 
Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 

Surely  that  is  woman’s  calling,  —  to  teach  man  ; 
and  to  teach  him  what  ?  To  teach  him,  after  all, 
that  his  calling  is  the  same  as  hers,  if  he  will  but 
see  the  things  which  belong  to  his  peace.  To  tem¬ 
per  his  fiercer,  coarser,  more  self-assertive  nature, 
by  the  contact  of  her  gentleness,  purity,  self-sacri¬ 
fice.  To  make  him  see  that  not  by'  blare  of  trum¬ 
pets,  not  by  noise,  wrath,  greed,  ambition,  intrigue, 
puflery,  is  good  and  lasting  work  to  be  done  on 
earth ;  but  by  wise  self-distrust,  by  silent  labor,  by 
lofty  self  control,  by  that  charity,  which  hopeth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things ;  by 
such  an  example,  in  short,  as  women  now  in  tens  of 
thousands  set  to  those  around  them ;  such  as  they 
will  show  more  arid  more,  the  more  their  whole  wo¬ 
manhood  is  educated  to  employ  its  powers  without 
waste  and  without  haste  in  harmonious  unity.  I.,et 
the  woman  begin  in  girlhood,  if  such  be  her  happy 


lot,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  great  poet,  a  great 
philosopher,  and  a  great  Churchman,  William 
Wordsworth, — let  her  begin,  I  say,  — 

“  With  all  tbini;^  ronnd  about  her  drawn  ' 

From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn  ; 

A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 

To  haunt,  to  startie,  and  waylay.” 

Let  her  develop  onwards,  — 

“  A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too, 

WiUi  houaeboid  motions  light  and  free. 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty. 

A  countenance  in  which  shall  meet 
Sweet  records,  premises  as  sweet  { 

A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles.” 

But  let  her  highest  and  her  final  development  be 
that  which  not  nature,  but  self-education  alone  can 
bring,  —  that  which  makes  her  once  and  forever  — 

A  beiDK  breathing  thoughtful  breath  ; 

A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death. 

With  reason  firm,  with  temperate  will, 

KnduraDce,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill. 

A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command. 

And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
Witli  something  of  an  angel  light.*’ 


MADEMOISELLE  EUPHROSINE’S  THURS¬ 
DAYS. 

nr  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  DR.  JACOB.” 

I.  —  THE  FIRST  THURSDAY. 

W E  were  four  medical  students  in  Paris. 

The  elder,  Aleck  McKaye,  was  a  Scotchman ; 
next  came  Sebastian  Krebs,  whose  patronymic  be¬ 
speaks  his  German  origin  ;  the  third  in  the  catego¬ 
ry  was  myself,  Tom  Lightfoot,  a  Londoner ;  a  gifted 
young  Italian  named  Joseph  Pontrenioly,  completed 
the  quartette. 

More  than  one  tie  bound  as  tf^ether  in  a  sort  of 
brotherhood. 

There  was  our  poverty  to  begin  with.  We  were 
almost  as  poor  as  Victor  Hugo’s  hero  who  made  a 
mutton-chop  do  duty  for  three  dinners.  We  were 
all  young,  all  enthusiastic  votaries  of  ..Esculapius,  all 
fond  of  pleasure  ;  and  we  were  all  in  love  with  the 
same  woman.  The  beginning  of  our  love-story  is 
the  beginning  of  my  narrative. 

It  happened  in  this  wise. 

There  were  two  professional  ladies,  relatives  of 
Pontremoly,  to  whose  weekly  reunions  we  were  al¬ 
ways  welcome,  and,  as  we  liked  society,  and  got  very 
little  of  it,  wo  seldom  failed  to  present  ourselves  at 
the  modest  salon  of  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine. 

Mademoiselle  Euphrosine,  the  youngest  of  the  two 
sisters  and  the  leading  spirit  of  the  little  coterie,  was 
no  longer  young.  Of  a  woman’s  age  who  may  dare 
to  speak  ?  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  losing  her  youth 
she  bad  not  lost  her  charms,  and  that  if  she  wanted 
declared  lovers,  she  could  count  admirers  by  the 
dozen.  She  was,  moreover,  a  siren  by  right  of  musi¬ 
cal  gifts.  She  sang  and  played  our  hearts  away 
night  after  night.  There  was  this  inexpressible 
consolation,  that  as  our  siren  was  neither  young  nor 
beautiful,  we  were  not  constrained  to  stop  our  ears 
with  wax. 

Mademoiselle  Antoinette,  the  elder  sister,  fascinat¬ 
ed  us  by  her  intellect  and  conversational  powers.  A 
diplomee  professor  of  literature,  she  prided  herself 
upon  being  able  to  break  a  lance  with  this  or  that 
distinguished  author  in  the  field  of  politics,  belles- 
lettres,  or  social  science.  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine 
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by  comparison  with  her  sister  Mademoiselle  Antoi¬ 
nette,  was  beautiful.  We  will  let  this  description 
suffice,  qualifying  it  with  the  assertion  that  she  was 
equally  charming. 

The  weekly  receptions,  though  each  was  a  toler¬ 
ably  accurate  copy  of  the  other,  did  not  tire  us. 
Music,  conversation,  dominos,  whist,  and  tea  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  in  unvarying  succession,  and  there 
was  so  little  variety  among  the  guests  that  a  fresh 
arrival  was  looked  upwn  as  an  event. 

With  such  an  event  our  love-story  began.  One 
evening  we  entered  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s 
salon  to  find  everything  as  completely  transformed 
as  if  a  magician’s  wand  had  been  at  work  there. 
Our  two  hostesses  were  in  their  usual  places  and 
surrounded  by  their  usual  satellites ;  the  (esthetic 
siren.  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine,  dre^ed  in  a  girlish 
costume  of  white  muslin  and  pink  rosebuds,  sat  at 
the  piano.  Over  her  bent  Monsieur  Laguesse,  the 
most  devoted  of  her  adorers,  a'  stout,  sentimental 
gentleman,  who  may  be  described  as  one  of  those 
unknown  celebrities  so  plentifully  met  with  in  artis¬ 
tic  and  literary  society.  In  close  proximity  to  these 
two,  sat  another  of  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s 
adorers,  a  portrait-painter,  named  Bcrneval.  He 
also  boasted  a  prosperous  looking  rotundity  of  figure 
that  argued  well  for  a  profession  not  usually  held  to 
be  lucrative. 

Mademoiselle  Antoinette  occupied  the  sofa.  Her 
appearance  contrasted  strikingly,  with  that  of  her 
sister,  for  she  wore  the  same  rusty  garments  on  gala 
occasions  and  in  the  professional  chair.  Her  hair 
went  its  own  way.  No  such  womanly  vanities  as 
white  wristbands,  neck-ribbons,  or  gloves  were  ever 
indulged  in.  “  II  y  a  des  femmes  et  dea  femmes,” 
she  would  say  to  her  confidential  friends  :  “  J’ai  les 
beau.K  yeux  et  ca  suffit  pour  une  femme  d’esprit.” 
What  indeed  mattered  a  limping  gait,  or  crooked 
shoulders,  or  slatternly  appearance  to  such  a  woman 
or  those  who  valued  her  ? 

Chief  of  her  worshippers  were  two  members  of 
the  legal  profession ;  what  they  did  in  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  is  not  necessary  to  know.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  both  had  “  a  lean  and  hungry  look,” 
befitting  men  who  are  supposed  “  to  think  too 
much.” 

Gathered  round  the  table  were  the  usual  whist 
and  domino  players,  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who,  having  nothing  to  do  with  my  narrative,  may 
be  described  en  masse  as  literary,  artistic,  amiable, 
and  gifted  with  the  enviable  faculty  of  never  grow¬ 
ing  tired  of  each  other. 

Such,  then,  was  the  usual  mise-en-scene  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Euphrosine’s  Thursdays.  But  where  was 
the  magician  whose  wand  had  metamor])hosed  the 
familiar  scene  to  us  on  this  particular  night,  so  that 
we  stood  transfi.xed  with  joy  and  bewilderment!:' 

In  a  remote  corner  of  the  room,  unnoticed  by  the 
rest  of  the  company  sat  a  young  girl  of  about  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  She  was  dressed  in  an  ill-made 
school-girl’s  frock  of  blue  stuff,  and  was  turning 
over  photographs  with  the  air  of  a  child  who  is  told 
to  amuse  itself  and  be  good,  hardly  looking  up  on 
our  entrance.  But  her  face  was  so  sweet  and  love¬ 
ly,  that  it  seemed  wonderful  the  others  could  for  a 
moment  ignore  her  presence-  Her  complexion  was 
that  of  a  aelicate  pea-blossom,  her  mouth  small  and 
vivacious,  her  nose,  not  classic  certainly,  but  the 
prettiest  imaginable ;  her  eyes  large  and  of  a  de¬ 
licious  blue,  misty,  dreamy,  unfathomable ;  and  to 
crown  all,  she  had  the  gold-brown  hair  that  poets 
love  and  painters  adore. 


All  four  of  us  were  bewitched,  and  in  a  breath 
demanded  of  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  the  favor  of 
an  introduction. 

“  An  introduction  to  my  little  pupil  and  cousin, 
Theresine  Romano  ?  Certainly,  Messieurs ;  but  she 
is  a  school-girl  at  present,  and  speaks  hardly  ten 
words  of  French.  Theresine,  mon  enfant.  Messieurs 
Krebs,  Fontremoly,  and  Lightfoot,  voila.  Monsieur 
Pontremoly  is  your  fellow-countryman.” 

Pontremoly’s  eyes  sparkled  with  conscious  tri¬ 
umph,  and  he  seated  himself  by  the  young  girl’s 
side.  In  a  moment  or  two  they  had  fallen  into  an 
easy,  animated  conversation,  every  word  of  which 
was  lost  to  us.  We  turned  away,  for  once  out  of 
humor  with  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s  Thursdays. 

There  remained  no  alternative  but  to  bear  un¬ 
lucky  fate,  to  play  dominos  with  the  obese  bach¬ 
elors  and  widows,  to  hang  on  the  piano  whilst  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Euphrosine  played  and  sang  to  her  adorer 
in  nisty  brown,  to  partake  of  Mademoiselle  Antoi¬ 
nette’s  tea,  and  listen  to  her  tirades  on  French  liter¬ 
ature,  with  as  little  ennui  as  we  might. 

And  all  the  time  Pontremoly  looked  so  happy  !  It  ; 
seemed  as  if  the  musical  Tuscan  tongue  were  a  free-  | 
mason’s  sign  making  the  two  friends  at  once.  The-  ' 
resine  looked  shy,  but  perfectly  unembarrassed ; 
their  eyes  beamed  with  reciprocated  interest ;  their 
voices,  both  very  sweet,  kept  up  a  duet  of  never- 
tlagging  talk ;  they  seemed  as  lost  to  the  rest  of  us 
as  if  we  had  been  hundreds  of  miles  away.  | 

This  lasted  till  sugar-water,  wine,  and  biscuits  I 
were  handed  round,  and  the  party  broke  up.  ! 

We  walked  along  the  Boulevards  moodily.  For 
the  first  time  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  each  other 
about  the  evening's  amusement;  formerly  it  had 
been,  how  well  So-and-So  had  played  whist ;  what 
clever  things  So-and-So  had  said ;  how  exquisitely 
Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  had  played  this  or  that 
movement  of  Beethoven’s,  &c.,  &c. 

“  Confound  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s  Thurs¬ 
days,”  said  Aleck  to  me,  surlily.  “  I  would  give 
them  up  to-morrow,  were  it  not  for  the  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  is  of  speaking  French.”  I 

“  For  my  part,”  Krebs  said,  with  an  affectation  of 
gayety,  “  the  spirit  of  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s 
Thursdays  has  only  now  begun.” 

Pontremoly  said  nothing  till  we  reached  our  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  (^uai  St.  Michel.  When  the  others  had  ; 
taken  their  keys  and  gone  off  to  bed,  he  accompa¬ 
nied  me  to  my  room,  evidently  seeking  a  tete-a-tete. 
He  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  with  an  unusual  ex¬ 
pression  of  face,  half  troubled,  half  joyful.  Pon¬ 
tremoly  had  always  trusted  me,  and  loved  me  better 
than  the  others,  and  I  regarded  him  in  the  light  of 
a  young  and  petted  brother. 

“Is  she  not  an  angel  to  look  atV”  he  asked; 

“  and  an  angel  she  is.  Yet,  do  you  know,  Lightfoot, 

I  almost  wish  1  had  never  seen  her.” 

“  Never  see  her  again,”  I  cried.  “  The  remedy  1 
is  in  your  own  hands. ’’ 

“  1  am  not  joking,”  Pontremoly  added,  smiling  his 
own  wayward,  winning  smile  ;  “  and  I  do  not  mind 
telling  my  strange  fancies  to  you,  for  you  respect 
them.  Mark,  then,  what  I  say.  I  feel  as  sure  that 
Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s  niece  is  my  Fate,  as  1  am 
of  my  own  existence.” 

“  Aly  dear  fellow,”  I  answered,  “  every  pretty 
face  is  a  man’s  fate  by  turns.  Remember  Adrienne : 
remember  Emilie.”  • 

‘‘  Oh !  what  have  they  in  common  with  There¬ 
sine  V  ”  he  said.  “  But  wait  for  the  evidence  of  my 
words.  It  may  come  to-morrow.  It  may  come  ten 
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years  hence.  Come  it  surely  will,  and  the  day  will 
a  day  of  fate  for  us  all.” 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  contradict  a  madman  or  a 
genius?  Pontremoly  had  ever  been  the  spoiled 
child  of  our  little  fraternity,  by  virtue  of  his  sweet, 
impulsive  temper,  his  winning  looks,  his  happy  way 
of  doing  things ;  and  he  had  ever  been  a  riddle  to 
us.  The  strangest  theories  floated  through  his  brain 
upon  every  social  and  metaphysical  question.  -To¬ 
day  he  would  be  deep  in  Fouridrism ;  to-morrow  in 
the  Hegelian  philosophy.  He  was  like  a  chameleon, 
consistent  only  in  his  inconsistency. 

From  that  day  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s  Thurs¬ 
days  became  the  turning-point  in  our  existence. 
Krebs,  Aleck,  and  myself  betook  ourselves  to  the 
study  of  Italian,  in  which  Pontremoly  assisted  us 
with  a  zeal  we  could  only  attribute  to  excessive  con¬ 
fidence.  Without  a  doubt  he  imagined  Theresine 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  him.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  all  set  out  on  the  same  race ;  and  if  Pontremoly 
were  the  swiftest  runner,  there  was  always  the 
chance  that  some  stone  might  trip  him  up. 

Certainly  Theresine  was  very  kind  to  us  all.  She 
was  of  so  childlike  and  caressing  a  nature  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  her  to  pain  any  one  of  us  by  a 
slight,  however  unintentional.  Without  the  slight¬ 
est  shade  of  corjuetry,  she  distributed  smiles  and 
words  so  impartiadly  that  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  an  outsider  to  guess  at  the 'most  favored 
lover.  Krebs  and  myself  declared  to  each  other 
that  we  were  frantically  in  love ;  at  the  same  time 
we  acknowledged,  sub  rosu,  Pontremoly’s  chances  to 
be  immeasurably  the  greater. 

Aleck  alone  maintained  an  icy  silence  as  to  his 
feelings.  He  sat  up  till  midnight  poring  over  an 
Italian  grammar  and  phrase-book.  He  dined  otf 
bread  and  sonpe  maigre  every  Thursday-,  in  or<ler  to 
buy  Theresine  a  bouquet.  lie  pawned  his  dearly 
loved  skeleton  for  the  sake  of  buying  a  dress  coat. 

.41eck  was  the  least  popular  among  us ;  but  we 
felt  bound  to  acknowledge  that  he,  if  any  one,  de¬ 
served  to  carry  oflT  the  prize. 

II.  —  THE  SECOND  THCUSDAY. 

Thursday  succeeded  Thursday,  bringing  its  por¬ 
tion  of  joy  or  disappointment  to  each  of  us  as  chance 
might  be.  If  Theresine  smiled  upon  Krebs,  —  stout, 
jolly,  spectacled  Krebs.  —  he  became  a  person  the 
gods  might  envy.  If  Theresine  had  withheld  a  kind 
word  from  myself,  I  declared  my-  cup  of  wretched¬ 
ness  to  be  full  to  the  brim,  and  my  comrade  believed 
me. 

VVe  had  all  mastered  a  little  Italian  now,  and  as 
Theresine  eould  speak  charming  broken  French, 
Pontrcraoly’s  supremacy  was  at  an  end.  Wayward 
in  all  things,  he  was  equally  wayward  in  love-mak¬ 
ing.  What  would  have  disconcerted  most  lovers 
seemed  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to  him,  and  instead  of 
resenting  the  advantages  we  had  already  gained, 
he  positively  put  others  in  our  way-. 

“  He  wishes  to  give  us  all  fair  play-,”  Aleck  said 
more  than  once,  smiling  bitterly ;  Krebs  and  1  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  fact  with  a  better  grace  than  the 
Scotchman. 

All  this  time  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  and  her 
guests  seemed  indiiferent  to  the  by-play  going  on 
during  the  usual  games  of  dominos  and  whist,  the 
coquetry  over  the  piano,  and  the  artistic  discussions 
held  on  the  sofa.  What,  indeed,  was  Theresine  to 
them,  so  long  as  her  adorers  took  a  hand  at  whist 
when  called  upon  to  do  so,  or  otherwise  made  them¬ 
selves  agreeable  ?  She  had  never  occupied  a  more 


important  position  at  these  rt  unions  than  that  of 
minor  parts  in  a  play-,  which,  though  highly  neces¬ 
sary,  are  not  imposing  or  responsible.  But  now  we 
were  acting  a  little  melodrama  of  our  own,  and 
straining  every  nerve  to  do  it  well.  No  comments 
were  made  by  the  outsiders.  That  Theresine  was 
lovely ;  that  we  were  bewitched  by  her  loveliness, 
seemed  a  fact  too  insignificant  to  be  commented 
upon  by  these  elderly  sentimentalists,  who  never 
grew  tired  of  chiding  Slademoiselle  Euphrosine  for 
her  cruelty,  or  Monsieur  Laguesse  for  his  boldness. 
If  Mademobelle  Euphrosine  wore  a  new  gown,  or 
had  a  more  attractive  coiffure  than  usual,  the  ad¬ 
miring  comments  upon  either  fact  lasted  all  the 
evening.  Theresine  in  her  blue  stuff  gown  looked 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  no  one  but  ourselves  dis¬ 
covered  it. 

We  were  now  in  the  month  of  June,  and  one 
Thursday  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  invited  us  to 
spend  the  afternoon  with  her  party-  in  the  Bbis  de 
Boulogne,  instead  of  giving  the  usual  reception. 

To  a  set  of  poor,  hard-working,  friendless  students 
like  ourselves,  a  gala-day  had  always  come  like  a 
godsend;  but  a  g^a-day  in  the  society  of  Theresine 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  We  dressed  ourselves 
a  r Anglais,  with  straw  hats,  and  flowers  in  our  but¬ 
ton-hole,  and  set  off  to  tbe  rendezvous  in  great 
exhilaration. 

The  day  was  superb.  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s 
toilet  was  the  deligbl  of  all  her  visitors  except¬ 
ing  Theresine’s  lovers.  She  looked,  at  a  distance, 
like  a  shepberdeM  on  a  piece  of  Dresden  china, 
what  with  her  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  trimmed 
with  rosebuds,  her  fanciful  blue  bodice  and  long 
white  dress  bordered  with  blue.  On  her  arm  she 
carried  a  dainty  scarf  matching  the  dres-s,  and  in  one 
hand  a  tiny-  parasol.  What  she  wanted  in  youthful¬ 
ness  she  made  up  by-  animation.  No  wonder  Mon¬ 
sieur  Laguesse  was  in  a  seventh  heaven. 

And  Theresine  V  She  needed  no  superficial 
allurements  of  the  milliner,  looking  in  her  cheap 
blue  gown  and  old-fashioned  brown  hat  as  lovely  as 
the  Madonnas  of  Raphael  and  Murillo.  Her  bright; 
gold-brown  hair  hung  curling  in  childish  fashion 
about  her  neck ;  her  sweet  mouth  smiled  ‘‘  celestial 
rosy  red  ” ;  her  large,  dreamy-  eyes  looked  bluer, 
more  pathetic  than  ever. 

For  an  hour  or  two  we  wandered  among  the 
green  alleys,  then  resorted  to  a  little  restaurant  on 
the  borders  of  the  fairy-like  little  lake  southward  of 
the  Bois  and  partook  of  ices.  Monsieur  Laguesse 
proposed  that  tbe  gentlemen  should  treat  the  ladies 
to  a  row,  and  though  such  an  act  of  gallantry  was 
sure  to  entail  the  sacrifice  of  a  dinner  or  breakfast, 
we  hailed  the  proposal  eagerly. 

Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  divided  the  party-  warily, 
arranging  Theresine  to  the  care  of  Aleck  and  my¬ 
self,  requiring  Pontremoly  and  Krebs  as  cavaliers  to 
two  of  the  y  ounger  young  ladies  of  the  party.  The 
plain  truth  must  be  told,  that  we  were  less  enter¬ 
taining  than  our  Italian  and  German  comrades,  so 
that  we  were  indebted  to  the  privilege  by  very  rea¬ 
son  of  our  inferiority.  But  Pontremoly,  for  the  first 
time,  acted  like  a  jealous  lover.  With  a  swift, 
snake-like  movement,  he  possessed  himself  of  the 
Scotchman’s  seat  beside  Theresine,  seized  the  oar, 
and  put  off. 

Aleck  turned  deadly  white,  and,  holding  up  his 
fist,  shook  it  in  Pontremoly’s  face.  Pontremoly- 
only  laughed  defiance,  and  as  the  boat  glided  away 
shouted,  m  a  mocking  voice,  “  I  give  you  my-  next 
chance ! ” 
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“  You  shall  pay  the  price  of  this  first,”  shouted 
back  Aleck,  in  return. 

Then  we  saw  him  deprecate  Mademoiselle  £u- 
phrosine’s  suave  interference  by  angry  gestures,  and 
without  a  word  of  adieu  or  apology  to  the  others, 
stride  off  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  Theresine 
reproved  Pontremoly  for  his  unkind  behavior  to  ce 
pavvre  Ecossais,  but  he  answered  lightly,  and  was 
in  the  most  extravagant  spirits  all  the  afternoon. 
He  sang,  he  laughed,  he  improvised  games„he  acted 
the  minstrel  and  pierrol  alternately.  "When  we 
joined  the  others,  1  noticed  that  he  fell  back  with 
Theresine,  and  whispered  earnestly  to  her.  She 
replied  in  low,  trembling  tones.  I  fancied  I  heau^ 
the  sound  of  sobs.  Pontremoly  looked  pale  and 
agitated  after  the  adieu.x  were  made,  and  taking 
bold  of  my  arm,  proposed  that  we  should  leave 
Krebs  to  follow  his  own  behests  and  stroll  home 
together.  • 

“  What  a  fool  that  good  Aleck  must  be  !  ”  he  said, 
“to  think  that  his  passion  or  his  rage  can  divide 
..Theresine  and  myself!  You’re  an  Englishman, 
Lightfoot,  and  a  person  to  be  trusted ;  of  course,  it ’s 
as  plain  as  daylight  how  matters  stand  between  her 
and  me.” 

I  could  not  deny  that  he  appeared  Theresine’s  fa¬ 
vored  love,  and  1  said  so. 

“  That ’s  well  said,”  he  went  on,  “  but  now  I  have 
a  strange  thing  to  confide  to  you.  Something* — I 
know  not  what  —  tells  me  that  though  Theresine 
loves  me,  and  though  1  would  die  for  her,  we  shall 
not  be  long  together.  Aleck’s  chance  will  come 
then.”  He  broke  into  a  wild  laugh,  adding, 
“  Let  him  use  it  as  best  he  may.  But  now  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  of  ourselves.  I  shall  soon  have  to 
leave  Theresine.”  . 

I  answered  him  lightly,  taking  this  new  thought 
as  only  the  thousandth  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  vagaries. 

“  Turn  philosopher  ere  it  may  be  too  late,  my 
friend,”  I  said.  “  There  is  no  time  like  the  present.” 

“  What  business  have  we  to  talk  of  time  ?  ”  he 
said.  “  Time  is  but  the  succession  of  such  events  as 
are  assigned  to  us.  Theresine  in  the  spirit  must 
be  mine  always,  though  in  the  flesh  we  may  be  di¬ 
vided  next  week,  ay,  to-morrow !  ” 

“  On  my  word,”  I  answered,  “  you  make  light  of 
lovers’  partings.  Come,  now,  confess  that  you  will 
be  very  melancholy,  very  lachrymose  !  ” 

“Jest  at  me,  mock  me  as  you  will,”  he  added, 
coldly ;  “  the  time  for  jesting  is  short.  Did  I  not 
tell  you  that  my  fate  was  coming,  Lightfoot  ?  When 
it  comes,  you  will  jest  no  more.”  , 

Then  he  left  me.  We  had  strolled  together  the 
length  of  the  Avenue  dcs  Champs  Elysees,  and 
parted  at  the  Place  de  Concorde.  Pontremoly  en¬ 
tered  the  Tuileries  gardens,  bound  homeward, — 
we  lived  on  the  Quai  St.  Michel,  —  and  I  turned 
down  the  Rue  de  Kivoli. 

But  I  had  hardly  walked  a  dozen  yards  before  a 
hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  a  familiar 
voice  called  my  name. 

It  was  Pontremoly. 

“  I  did  not  mean  to  part  from  you  in  anger,  just 
now,”  he  said,  “  and  I  want  to  say  something  to  you 
for  once  and  for  all  that  has  been  on  my  mind  for  a 
long  time.  Will  you  promise  to  stand  by  Theresine 
and  be  a  true  friend  to  her  whatever  happens  ?  ” 

I  would  have  answered  him  lightly,  but  his  look 
forbade.  Grasping  his  hand  firmly,  I  gave  the 
promise.  Then  he  thanked  me  with  a  satisfied 
though  melancholy  smile,  and  we  parted. 


I  watched  him  over  the  street  —  graceful  as  a 
fawn,  beautiful  as  an  Apollo  —  with  mixed  feelings 
of  envy  and  compassion.  How  winning  and  gifted 
he  was  !  How  women  loved  him  !  Yet  something 
told  me  that  his  lot  was  not  a  lot  to  covet. 

At  seven  o’clock  we  were  in  the  habit  of  dining 
together  at  the  Palais  Royal ;  but  to-night  only 
Krebs  joined  me. 

“  This  is  a  bad  business  between  Aleck  and  Pon¬ 
tremoly,”  he  said.  “  I  don’t  believe  they  will  ever 
rest  till  worse  has  come  of  it.  Pontremoly  is  a  child 


rest  till  worse  has  come  of  it.  Pontremoly  is  a  child 
in  most  things,  but  there  is  just  a  touch  of  the  tiger 
in  his  composition ;  and  as  to  Aleck,  I ’d  as  soon  face 
an  enraged  bear  as  face  him  now.” 

“Pontremoly  won’t  fight,”  I  answered,  “and 
Aleck  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  compromise  ns 
all  by  any  such  folly.” 

Krebs  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  I  don’t  like  it,”  he  said ;  and  after  placidly  eat¬ 
ing  his  soup,  added,  “  Confound  Mademoiselle  Kn- 
phrosine’s  Thursdays.” 

“  Et  tu  Brute  f  ”  I  asked,  slyly.  “  Is  Theresine 
your  fate  ako  ?  —  to  borrow  Pontremoly’s  way  of 
putting  it.” 

“  Don’t  be  a  fool,  Lightfoot,”  Krebs  answered, 
bearishly.  “  All  I  say  is,  —  confound  Mademoiselle 
Euphrosine’s  Thursdays.” 

We  finished  our  dinner  and  returned  home  in  a- 
lencc.  Krebs  solaced  himself  with  smoking  for  an 
hour  over  the  tenth  volume  of  a  German  historical 
novel ;  then  he  went,  to  bed. 

I  lighted  my  lamp  and  prepared  for  two  or  three 
hours’  hard  work.  At  eleven  o’clock  I  heard  Aleck’s 
hea^  step  on  the  stairs. 

“  Is  Pontremoly  back  ?  ”  he  asked,  putting  his 
head  through  the  door. 

“  Not  yet ;  but  come  in.  I  have  got  half  a  bottle 
of  Bordeaux  and  some  bread  and  cheese  in  the  cup¬ 
board,”  I  said.  “  You  look  half  dead  of  hunger.” 

He  came  in,  and  ate  and  drank  what  I  had  to 
give  him  ravenously. 

“I  haven’t  a  sou  left,”  ho  said,  smiling  grimly; 
“  I  spent  my  last  Napoleon  upon  that  i'an  for 
Theresine,  —  the  more  fool  I.” 

“  I  can  lend  you  a  few  francs,”  I  said. 

“  Don’t  encourage  fooleries,”  he  answered.  “I’ll 
take  some  clothes  to  the  Mont  de  Pidtd.  Will  Pon¬ 
tremoly  soon  be  in  ?  ” 

“  I  have  n’t  an  idea.” 

He  growled  out  something  that  I  did  not  unde^ 
stand,  and  went  to  bed. 

I  sat  up  working  till  midnight,  but  Pontremoly  did 
not  return.  A  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  took 
possession  of  me.  Had  the  two  rivals  met  to  quar¬ 
rel  afresh.  Had  Aleck  struck  a  fierce  blow  in  un¬ 
considered  haste  ?  Was  our  pleasant  fraternity  bro¬ 
ken  up  forever  ?  All  these  misgivings  crossed  my 
mind  as  I  lay'  wakeful  till  the  morning  dawned. 


III.  THE  MYSTERY. 

When  I  awoke,  the  sun  stood  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  Krebs  was  by  my  bedside  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand. 

“  Now  for  the  great  and  inscrutable  mystery,”  he 
said.  “  Pontremoly  has  never  come  home,  but  this 
note  was  left  at  the  house-door  early,  and  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  expladn  everything.” 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  turned  over  the  missive  in¬ 
quisitively. 

“  Don’t  keep  a  fellow  in  suspense,”  Krebs  cried, 
with  impatience.  “  What  if  it  prove  a  mere  case  of 
elopement,  after  all  ?  ” 
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t  x  ««.n  tho^velope  and  read  the  fol- 
lo^?  Iritun^losely  wd  dditerMely  k  Pontre-  m 

i,.  Let  Kemml,«-  SMr  frmm,  and  b,  a  hrother  1 
to  Theresine”  into  each  other’s  eyes  h 
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of  horrified  dismay.  exclaimed  Krebs,  turn- 

.  ““X'‘^S'^r“Ld  b-  not^tted  .ui- 

lot  US  heAr  what  Aleck  has  to  say.  ^ 

“Am  I  the  madman’s  keeper?  said 
•  .  onti  lnokin<^  uD.  we  beheld  Aleck,  who  stood 

rsi  d»;it  »»"  •>“ 

You  don’t  think  I’ve  murdered  him,  do  you?” 

'“A'StlSS't  ..k-.rd  p.»e.  At  W 
Krei  iked,  quite  naturally,  whether  Akek  and 
Pontremoly  had  fought  on  the  previous  night. 

1^  Aleck  glared  angrily  frona  one  to  the  other  of  u  , 
and  t^ok  an  impatient  turn  in  the 
“  Of  course  I  should  have  _ 

given  me  the  chance,  and  perhaps  J 

Sho  knows?  ”  he  said;  “  U  he  clearly  ^ot 

-i* _ ««/i  «rsf  norhans.  without  good  reason. 


was  atraia  01  me,  anu  lucn  — r —  '  „ 

ra^;r,’ wS  »  SS”ln’d“F«pWo»  A 

to  tllk  over  t^e  matter  of  Pontremoly  s  disappear-  n 
ance  calmly  and  dispassionately,  anjJ  ^ 

dn  it  with  Aleck  present  in  such  a  mow. 

«  Of  course,  Aleck  is  as  innocent  of  any  harm  to 
our  oil  comrade  as  myself,”  Kre^s  said  ai^d.n^ 
with  a  grimace,  “though  I  would nt  stand  in  bis  ( 
shies  fo?  something,  if  Pontremoly  never  turns  up. 

“  He  will  not  be  suspected  f  1  saiu.  ^ 

Krebs  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

« If  a  man  dfsappears,  somebody  must  be  suspected 
of  foul  pTa^,  and^^qs;,  likel^y  as  the  per^n  Uwn.  - 
to  have  threatened  him  the  day  before  ? 

We  talked  a  long  time,  and  at  last  came  t 
collusion  that,  if  Pontremoly  did  ^ 

week’s  time,  we  would  band  over  his  letters.  Keys, 
i  &c  to  the  police.  Of  our  consternation,  as  day 
succeeded  d^y,  of  our 

chance,  of  our  blind  lir-ies,  of  our  still  blindeyolu 
lions  of  the  mystery,  1  need  not  speak.  All  our 
fellow-participators  in  the  delights  ot  Madcmoiselk 
EuphrMine’s Thursdays  took  Pf  ^  ?h?^ca“ 

an.f  sorrow.  By  their  advice,  the  facts  of  the  case 
were  laid  before  a  commissary  of  the  police,  ana  | 
Aleck  was  subiected  to  a  judicial 

was  anvthin<»  but  agreeable.  Pontremoly,  however, 

be  prSved  dead,  ho*  «>  Alook  to  be  ptoTcd 

"  F^rTvlal  day.  our  quiet  Ultle  apartmeut.  -era 
besieged  by  majuifieeut  '"<>hi"g  geodaime.,  »bo 
pee4l  inti  b”*! 

into  custody  because  we  could  not  manufacture 
proofs. 


During  this  unhappy  time,  Aleck’s  conduct  wm 
most  eSaordinary.  No  vestige  of  evidence  mark^ 

him  as  guilty  of  anything,  beyond 
and  the  muttered  threat  in  the  Bois  'i® 

There  alike  proofs  and  probability 
still,  since  there  was  nothing  to 
1  had  met  again.  But  Aleck’s  attirode 
nersistently,  that  of  a  conscience-smitten  m^.  tie 
Lemed  to  take  a  weird  delight  in  the 
picious  circumstances  in  which  he  found  hi^m 
He  would  so  improve  upon  the  chances  against  him, 
that  there  were  times  when  Krebs  and 
I  bled  as  if  indeed  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
mSderer.  Our  concern,  discomfort,  transient  mood, 
T-- to  put  the  thing  into  plain  words  -  sup.cjo^ 
Lwever  much  we  imght  try  to  conceal  it,  filled  him 
with  eerie  exultation.  Laying  hold  on  some  chmn 
of  circumsUntial  evidence,  finer  than 
thread,  he  would  force  us  to  follow  him  throu  h 
1  labyrinthine  thickets  of 

.  cai^e  to  the  full  light  of  ^e  horrible  ‘^uth.  Then^ 
with  a  grim  chuckle  of  satisfaction,  Don t  jou 
*  see  it  ?  ”  he  would  cry,  looking  from  one  t®  t^*® 
er  “  It  must  be  I,  and  no  other,  on  whose  shoulders 

t  the  crime  of  Pontremoly’s  dbappearance  re^. 

!  “'£;''b“re'“;&2S;  ot  M.a.«.oi.ell. 
r  re“"y  tewije'd'ho  lo»  of’ 

„  ‘teo^ly.  we  ..ru  Bted  uod  Pe«^ 
nt  leseent  children  or  prodigal  sons.  f 
pd  1  Thursday  "was  made,  m  some  sort,  a  surpri^  j 
»r  Swnew  guests’ or  new  anyisements.  Ma^^^ 
vre  moiselle  Euphrosine  borrowed  novels  for  us  without 
number-  Mademoiselle  Antoinette 
to  tete-a-tete  intellectual  breakfasts.  Under  this  kindly 
ng  fern  n  ne  nfluence  Krebs  and  myself 
Ids  “  d  our  spirits,  whilst  Aleck  recovered  his  san- 

‘■TVcl"  Un  ».rc  i»Kp.icob.o  .b» 

that  of  Aleck,  since  it  did  not  change.  She  had 
ted  ever  been  gay  and  sad  by  turns,  - 

’"""l^L^t'V^TlwTs’douS  in  which  n>o®<i 
the  should  find  her.  Either  she  was  an 

"  "  r  tKtS  aSy  of 

?av  of  us^^a  stil  o7mingled  enthusiasm  and  triumph, 
ow'^s  She^verenSed  into^he  never-ending  di^ussm^ 
1  thA  mvsterv  without  apparent  tlinching.  naa 

“S:;  Eny  bXffi.  yo«"8  ^tberner  fbb»  - 

r^AArn ?  wt  sKriTto  this  terrible  silence? 

trokor  to  h^m,  to  herself,  to  us  all  ?  . 


T  had  made  many  ov^jrtuica  ***- — ----  , 

coipliance  with  my  poor  friend’s 
with  rebuffs  only.  Theresine  would  lightly  depre 
cate  the  proffered  service  with  a  smile  or  a  sophism. 
Itain  aSd  again  I  endeavored  th^ 

trust  confided  to  me,  again  and  ag«n  to  tail, 
last  mv  patience  gave  way,  and  I  epoke  out. 

t  haf^n®*!  one  ®v®ning  ^ 
alone  on  the  sofa  with  Theresine.  The  rest  of  the 
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party  were  encaged  in  a  loud  and  animated  social 
discussion,  and  tnere  was  no  fear  of  our  conversa¬ 
tion  being  overheard. 

“Mademoiselle,”  I  said  in  Italian,  “I  am  sad  to 
see  you  so  gay.  Pontremoly  was  a  rare  lover, — 
yet  you  smile,  you  sing,  you  dance !  !Must  I  believe 
that  you  are  heartless  ?  Must  I  believe  that,  worse 
still,  you  are  untrue  ?  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle, 
if^  as  the  friend  deputed  by  Pontremoly  to  watch 
over  you,  I  speak  out  the  thought  of  my  heart, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  it  must  give  you  pain.” 

She  looked  at  me  with  all  the  pathos  of  her  sweet 
eyes,  her  lips  trembled,  her  dimpled  cheeks  grew 
pale ;  and,  bending  low,  she  whispered  with  appar¬ 
ent  effort,  — 

“  0  monsieur,  do  not  judge  me  yet.  Have  pa¬ 
tience  ;  trust  me  a  little  longer.  I  am  indeed  true 
to  him.” 

“  And  have  you  any  hope  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  How  can  I  despair  ?  ”  she  said.  “  If  he  were 
dead,  I  know  that  his  spirit  would  not  dwell  apart 
from  mine.  He  believed  that  too.” 

“  You  will  be  happy  till  then  ?  ”  I  said,  for  the 
time  possessed  by  the  young  girl’s  strange  faith. 

“  I  shall  hope  till  then ;  and  even  this  silence, 
worse  than  death,  does  not  divide  true  lovers,”  she 
answered,  passionately.  “  What,  indeed,  is  separa¬ 
tion  in  the  letter,  since  in  the  spirit  it  cannot  exjst  ?  ” 

More  of  this  strange  talk  we  held  that  night,  and 
then  I  learned,  for  the  first  time,  how  thorouguiy 
Pontremoly  had  imbued  this  fresh  young  nature 
with  his  fatalistic  notions  and  dreamy  pantheism. 
Theresine,  who  looked  and  seemed  so  childlike, 
could  understand  better  than  any  of  us  the  exquis¬ 
itely  harmonious  and  gifted  being  whom  we  all  loved 
so  well  and  mourned  so  bitterly. 

For  the  first  time  Theresine’s  actions  became 
transparent  to  me  as  the  waters  of  a  brooklet  bub¬ 
bling  over  pebbles.  She  believed  too  strongly  in 
the  supernatural  doctrines  with  which  Pontremoly 
had  imbued  her  to  despair,  or  even  doubt  as  yet. 
Thus  explained,  her  cheerfulness  was  no  longer  heart¬ 
less,  her  belief  in  the  future  no  longer  a  chimera. 

But  for  us,  who  could  not  cherish  the  same  hopes, 
or  console  oui'selves  with  the  same  assurance  of  reve¬ 
lation  by  and  by,  the  mystery  became  as  a  night¬ 
mare,  and  time  did  not  remove  it  from  our  souls. 


IV.  —  THE  LAST  THUU8DAY. 


Thus  months  wore  on;  and  if  we  did  not  grow 
reconciled  to  the  mvsterious  loss  of  our  comrade,  at 
least  we  began  to  look  upon  it  as  inevitable,  and 
consequently  to  be  endured.  Anything  like  a  ves¬ 
tige  of  evidence  never  appeared.  Gradually  the 
police  ceased  to  grumble,  and  the  public  to  make 
inquiry.  A  young  medical  student  had  disappeared, 
—  an  Italian,  —  given  to  queer  hallucinations  and 
somewhat  unorthodox  notions  about  life  and  social 
destiny,  voUa  tout.  The  Parisian  world  has  too 
much  on  its  hands  to  concern  itself  beyond  the  mo¬ 
ment  about  so  small  an  affair. 

Exactly  a  year  after  the  rueful  day  on  which  we 
had  lost  sight  of  Pontremoly,  Mademoiselle  Euphro- 
sine  gave  a  more  important  Thursday  than  usual. 
In  the  first  place,  the  courtship  of  twenty  years 
seemed  likely  to  come  to  an  end ;  for,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  received  a  small  legacy.  Monsieur 
Laguesse  had  made  our  hostess  an  offer  of  marriage ; 
in  the  second,  our  term  of  study  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  before  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  should 
have  reopened  her  salon  as  Madame  Laguesse,  we 
were  sure  to  be  leagues  away  from  Paris.  Krebs 


was  about  to  return  to  Stuttgard;  Aleck  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post  of  surgeon  on  bo^  a  steamer  in 
the  Messageries  Iinperiales  ;  I,  too,  reluctantly  saw 
myself  drifting  into  that  most  stagnant  of  respect¬ 
able  careers,  a  country  practice.  With  regard  to 
Theresine,  our  feelings  remained  much  the  same 
excepting  that  Aleck  grew  more  hopeful  as  the  time 
of  separation  grew  near. 

“  There  is  no  accounting  for  the  ways  of  women " 
he  said  to  me  one  day,  confidentially.  “  Theresine 
has  given  me  a  promise.” 

I  looked  up  in  amazement. 

“  You  may  well  want  to  know  more,”  he  said  • 

“  but  I  have  only  this  to  tell  you.  If  ever  Theresine 
accepts  a  second  lover,  I  am  he.” 

This  hope,  which  I  could  but  regard  as  deceptive  ! 
as  the  landscape  of  a  mirage,  buoyed  him  up  to  the  ’ 
last.  He  paid  court  to  her  with  a  persistency  that 
would  have  been  ludicrous  in  another  man,  but  was 
pathetic  in  him.  He  determined  to  make  money,  so 
that  the  wooing,  if  ever  it  came  to  that,  should  be 
done  in  a  shower  of  gold.  In  fact,  there  were  no 
bounds  either  to  his  infatuation  or  his  blindness. 

On  this  last  gala  evening  that  wo  were  adl  to  I 
spend  together,  he  had  laid  out  five  francs  on  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  exquisite  roses,  which  he  presented  immedi¬ 
ately  on  entering  the  room.  They  were  hardlj 
needed  to  heighten  Theresine’s  loveliness  that  night 
She  no  longer  wore  a  child's  stuff  frock,  and  seolMed 
herself  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  room.  Dressed 
in  white,  her  golden  hair  braided  about  her  exquis-  ] 
itely  shaped  head  and  adorned  with  a  wreath  of . 
blush  roses,  a  transparent  silvery  scarf  falling  over  j 
her  shoulders,  her  lips,  cheeks,  and  eyes  aglow  with  , 
excitement, —  what  wonder  that  we  all  wished  Mid- 
emoiselle  Euphrosine’s  Thursdays  but  just  begun  ? 

Doubtless  Theresine’s  piquant  beauty  and  naive 
character  had  been  developing  for  months  past;  but 
to  us  the  child  seemed  to  have  merged  into  the  maid¬ 
en  as  if  by  magic.  AVhere  had  she  learned  this  vi¬ 
vacity,  this  repartee,  this  delightful  art  of  pleasing 
and  tormenting  in  a  breath '?  Who  had  taught  her 
the  woman’s  way  of  delicious  cruelty,  of  fascinating 
unkindness  ? 

“  What  fools  you  and  I  have  been  !  ”  whispered 
Krebs  at  ray  elbow.  “  The  race  is  to  the  swift,  and 
the  battle  to  the  strong.  We  might  have  stepped 
into  Pontreinoly’s  shoes  had  we  set  oiir  minds  to  it” 

He  joined  the  whist-players.  I  sat  down  at  the 
piano,  and  turned  over  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s 
inusic-book,  alas !  for  the  last  time.  Aleck  had  no 
eye  but  for  Theresine.  About  ten  o’clock  little 
Antoinette  prepared  tea,  and  the  vociferation  was 
hushed  for  a  while.  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  and  ' 
her  betrothed  jiathetically  divided  a  plaisir  biscuit 
between  them,  and  sat  munching  it,  with  sentiment, 
side  by  side.  A  semicircle  of  nondescript  visitors 
occupied  the  sofa,  sipping  tea  and  talking  scandal. 
Krebs  and  Aleck  had  been  summoned  to  assist  with 
the  teacups,  and  stood  apart  contemplating  every 
one  by  turns.  Theresine,  for  the  only  time  that 
evening,  sat  alone,  and  precisely  in  the  same  spot 
where  we  had  first  seen  her  sitting  months  and 
months  ago.  I  remembered  how  Pontremoly  had 
taken  the  coveted  place  beside  her,  leaving  us  all  so 
boyishly  jealous,  and  then  the  great  mystery  of  our 
poor  friend’s  disappearance  forced  itself  upon  my 
mind  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  to-day. 

Must  it  remain  forever  unsolved '!  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  with  fierce  impatience.  Must  we  go  each  our 
ways,  nay,  down  to  our  graves,  and  never  unriddle 
the  awful  game  that  Fate  has  played  with  us  ?  If 
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this  is  so,  then  indeed  are  the  fatalists  to  be  envied, 
who  console  themselves  with  the  assurance  that  all 
is  foredoomed  from  the  beginning  of  time ;  one 
thought,  aphis  like,  generates  thousands :  and  as  I 
stoofthus,  thinking  so  little  of  the  scene  and  the  life 
present  with  me,  launching  so  recklessly  into  inscru- 
Uible  circumstances,  many  minutes  had  passed. 
When  this  mood  of  intense  introspection  was  over,  I 
looked  up  involuntarily.  The  women  co(metted, 
the  men  flattered,  the  lights  gleamed ;  but  Theres- 
ine  was  no  longer  alone. 

Was  I  dreaming,  or  was  it  indeed  Pontremoly 
who  sat  beside  her,  his  face  intent,  his  slight  figure 
leaning  forward,  his  fingers  toying  with  the  flowers 
that  lay  on  her  lap,  his  whole  attitude  recalling  that 
evening  on  which  he  had  first  taught  us  to  envy 
him  ? 

I  felt  as  if  turning  to  stone ;  I  could  not  utter  a 
word;  I  could  not  lift  my  hand;  I  could  only 
gaze  and  gaze  with  increasing  bewilderment.  How 
came  he  there,  and  thus  ?  Why  had  he  entered  se¬ 
cretly  ?  Why  did  no  one  notice  his  presence  ? 

A  voice  at  my  elbow  refreshed  my  clouded  senses 
as  cold  water  rouses  the  swooning.  It  was  Aleck 
who  was  speaking.  Pale,  his  hair  bristled,  his  eyes 
dilating,  he  lifted  an  unsteady  finger  in  the  direction 
of  Pontremoly  and  whispered, — 

“  See,  he  is  going  —  he  is  gone !  Oh !  Light- 
foot,  what  have  we  two  seen  to-night?  ” 

I  looked  up.  The  chair  beside  Theresine  was  va¬ 
cant.  She  sat  gazing  at  it,  pale  but  calm. 

“  Do  you  think  she  saw  —  it  —  him  ?  ”  asked  Al¬ 
eck,  under  his  breath.  “  Speak  to  her,  Lightfoot ;  I 
cannot.” 

I  drew  him  a  little  aside,  and  tried  to  reason  away 
our  strange  hallucination.  The  empty  chair,  the 
unconcerned  faces  of  the  guests,  Theresine’s  compo¬ 
sure,  —  all  went  to  prove  that  we  had  been  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  our  own  excited  fancy.  I  did  not  wish  to  be¬ 
lieve  myself  nor  any  one  else  subject  to  supernatural 
influences ;  and  is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  in  phys¬ 
iological  history  that  the  brain  in  a  diseased  state  of 
activity  can  produce  an  outward  tiBa>\ov  of  the  un¬ 
seen  spiritual  conception  ? 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  I  said,  “  granted  that  we  have 
both  been  under  a  delusipn, —  what  more  likely  ?  — 
hut  do  not  magnify  the  delusion  into  a  supernatural 
manifestation.  Doubtless  you  were  thinking,  as  I 
was,  of  Pontremoly.  Was  it  not  natural  that  imagi¬ 
nation  should  do  the  rest,  and  seem  to  present  him 
in  living  reality  before  us  ?  ” 

He  shook  his  head  incredulously  and  was  about 
to  answer,  when  Mademoiselle  Antoinette  came  up 
with  lemonade.  We  were  compelled  to  accept  it, 
and  her  company  also.  When  we  were  released, 
the  party  had  begun  to  disperse ;  Theresine  was 
not  to  be  seen;  and,  after  lingering  in  the  deserted 
salon  for  some  time,  politeness  bade  us  to  depart. 

“  Theresine  is  gone  to  bed,  somewhat  overcome 
with  the  evening’s  excitement,  paurre  enfant" 
Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  said,  apologetically ;  “  but 
call  and  make  your  adieu.x  to-morrow,  gentlemen  ; 
we  must  not  spoil  such  a  pleasant  evening  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  now.” 

We  went  away,  therefore,  and  betook  ourselves 
homeward  along  the  still  brilliantly  lighted  Boule¬ 
vards.  For  a  time,  no  one  spoke,  neither  Aleck  nor 
piyself  feeling  at  all  disposed  to  allude  to  the  crown¬ 
ing  event  of  so  many  strange  ones  linked  with 
Mademoiselle  Euphrosine's  Thursdays.  We  noticed 
that  Krebs,  for  his  part,  seemed  e(|ually  abstracted. 
At  last  he  said,  speaking  with  considerable  effort, — 

.  — 


“  I  wonder  what  you  two  will  think  of  me  when 
I  tell  you  that,  if  ever  I  saw  any  one  or  anything  in 
my  life,  I  saw  Pontremoly,  or  Pontremoly’s  image, 
sitting  by  Theresine’s  side  to-night.  I  could  n’t  be 
drunk  on  sirop  a  groseilles  and  weak  tea.  Men  do 
not  turn  mad  all  in  a  moment  Yet  I  saw  him ! 
How  I  wish  that  some  one  else  had  seen  him  too !  ” 

We  stopped  short  and  looked  into  each  other’s 
eager  faces. 

Krebs  read  our  secret  at  a  glance. 

“  You  saw  him,  —  and  you  ?  ”  he  cried,  turning 
from  Aleck  to  myself.  “  Are  we  all  mad  alike  ? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  there  are  iloppel-giingers  in 
the  world  ?  or  are  we  dreaming  ?  ” 

AVe  tried  to  compare  our  experiences  soberly  and 
they  coincided  with  almost  complete  exactness. 
Each  of  us  had  fallen  into  a  long  train  of  reflections, 
beginning  with  the  first  evening  of  Theresine’s  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s  salon,  and 
ending  with  our  poor  friend’s  strange  fate.  Each  had 
felt  the  same  impatience  at  the  mystery^  enshrouding 
it ;  each  had  recalled  Pontremoly’s  attitude  of  happy 
abandonment,  whilst  we  stood  looking  on,  so  foolishly 
curious  ! 

Krebs  was  fain  to  accept  the  supernatural  inter¬ 
pretation  only,  and  Aleck  leaned  towards  his  way 
of  thinking ;  but  I  combated  it  with  all  the  force  of 
which  I  was  capable.  I  entertained  a  wholesome 
horror  of  mystic  and  spiritual  influences,  and  would 
not  confess  to  the  somewhat  natural  awe  that  had 
in  the  first  instance  taken  possession  of  me. 

“You  must  remember,”  I  urged,  as  we  talked 
over  the  matter  into  the  small  hours,  “  that  we  have 
all  been  working  with  abnormal  activity  during  the 
past  week  for  our  examination.  If  we  were  to  go 
on  at  this  rate  much  longer,  we  should  be  in  a  high 
fever,  and  my  only  wonder  is  that  Pontremoly’s  ap¬ 
parition  is  the  first  we  have  seen.” 

“  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,”  Aleck  answered, 
“that  Pontremoly  is  dead,  and  that  this  was  the 
warning.  Treat  the  matter  lightly  as  you  will, 
Lightfoot,  I  think,  my  own  thoughts  about  it.  When 
my  father  died  at  the  taking  of  Sebastopol,  my 
mother  saw  him  unlatch  our  garden-gate  and  enter. 
When  my  great-uncle —  ” 

“  Settle  it  between  you  as  you  like,”  I  said,  taking 
up  my  bedroom  candle,  “  but  for  Heaven’s  sake 
don’t  ask  me  to  be  umpire.” 

And  I  went  to  bed,  heartsick  and  heartsore  with 
the  events  of  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s  Thursdays 
from  first  to  last. 

V.  —  THE  THHEADS  UXRAVELLED. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  we  called  at  Made¬ 
moiselle  Euphrosine’s,  but  Theresine  did  not  appear. 
The  poor  child,  said  the  ladies,  had  been  suffering 
from  feverish  headache  ever  since  their  last  soirde, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  rise  from  her  bed. 

“  My  own  idea,”  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  said, 
lightly,  “  is  that  the  child  is  suffering  from  mal  de 
pays,  and,  if  so,  the  sooner  we  send  her  back  to  her 
parents  in  Italy  the  better,  though  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  leave  off  cultivating  that  fine 
voice  of  hers.” 

Must  we,  then,  leave  Paris  without  seeing 
Theresine  for  the  last  time?  Aleck  recklessly 
threw  up  his  appointment  at  the  eleventh  hour,  de¬ 
termined  to  have  his  promised  word  of  adieu. 
Krebs  put  off  his  journey  to  the  Vaterland  for  a 
week  or  two,  gallantly  bent  upon  acting  the  faithful 
.  knight  to  the  last  I  was  in  no  particular  hurry 
to  get  back  to  England,  and  thus  it  happened  that 
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Mademoiselle  Ei^hroslne’s  wedding  drew  near,  and 
found  us  still  in  Paris. 

Theresine  continued  to  remain  invisible,  and  our 
messages,  flowers,  and  other  attentions  brought 
nothing  but  a  word  or  two  of  thanks  by  way  of  re¬ 
turn.  One  afternoon,  Aleck  came  back  from  his 
daily  visit  of  inc^uiry  with  a  white  face. 

“  She  is  very  ill,”  he  gasped  out.  “  Even  Made¬ 
moiselle  Euphrosine  acanowledges  it  They  have 
got  a  doctor  at  last.” 

We  were  all  anxious  enough,  but  Aleck’s  misery 
was  terrible'  to  witness.  could -not  sleep,  be 
could  not  eat,  he  could  not  rest  anywhere.  His 
time  was  spent  in  hovering  about  Mademoiselle 
Euphrosine’s  apparlement,  doing  little  errands  for 
the  troubled  ladies,  fetching  Theresine’s  medicines, 
et  cetera.  At  this  time,  poor  Aleck  himself  looked 
like  an  apparition,  so  ghastly  pale,  so  attenuated,  so 
hollow-eyed  was  he ;  and  we  were  all  too  much  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  Theresine’s  illness  to  think  of  the  strange 
events  that  had  gone  before.  Pontremoly’s  memory 
ceased  to  trouble  us  for  a  while. 

At  last,  the  crisis  came.  Theresine  died.  Of 
Krebs’s  distress  and  my  own,  of  Mademoiselle  Eu¬ 
phrosine’s  and  her  sister’s  concern,  of  poor  Aleck’s 
frenzy,  need  I  speak  ?  These  awful  catastrophes 
darken  every  life  by  turns,  and  are  mercifully  soft¬ 
ened  by  years  of  fore  and  after  peace,  or  would  be 
too  hai^  to  bear.  We  do  not  cease  to  suffer,  but  by 
God’s  goodness,  as  time  wears  on,  we  cease  to  despair. 

Aleck’s  state  of  mind  became  so  terrible  that,  to 
prevent  him  from  being  taken  off  to  a  inaison  de  fous, 
our  kindly  friend  Krebs  carried  him  off  to  Central 


America  instead. 

,  A  gigantic  scientific  expedition  under  Imperial 
auspices  was  about  to  start,  when  the  surgeon  se¬ 
lected  to  accompany  it  fell  ill.  Krebs  obtained  the 
appointment,  coupled  with  the  privilege  of  taking  a 
friend  who  would  make  himself  useful.  The  two 
departed.  When  opportunity  offered,  Krebs  sent 
me  letters,  which,  as  time  wore  on,  became  satisfac¬ 
tory.  He  hoped  that  Aleck  would  come  home,  if 
not  a  happy,  at  least  a  resigned  man,  and  spoke  of 
the  expedition  as  one  of  great  excitement  and  ad¬ 
venture. 

For  myself,  I  remained  in  Paris,  determined  to 
make  a  last  effort  on  liebalf  of  the  mystery  so  vital 
to  us  all.  Circumstances  had  occurred  in  my  family 
affairs  which  improved  my  position  and  rendered 
the  so-dreaded  country  practice  no  longer  obligato- 
!  ry.  In  a  word,  I  had  inherited  some  money.  My 
efforts,  and  consequent  success,  will  be  best  tol'd  by 
the  following  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Krebs  and 
Aleck  about  six  months  from  the  time  of  their  de¬ 


parture  :  — 


!“  Dear  Krebs  Axn  Aleck,  —  I  have  at  last 
something  to  tell  you  about  our  beloved  lost  friends, 
Theresine  and  Pontremoly.  As  soon  as  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Euphrosine’s  marriage  was  over,  I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  possess  myself  of  Mademoiselle  Antoinette’s 
confidence.  I  won’t  waste  your  time  and  my  own 
by  describing  the  artifices  and  enumerating  the 
shifts  to  which  the  little  woman’s  persistent  reticence 
drove  me.  Make  love  to  her  I  could  not  do,  but  I 
hit  upon  a  happy  compromise.  I  poured  gifts  upon 
her  as  if  I  had  been  a  lover,  and  took  her  to  sights 
and  spectacles  as  if  I  were  her  cousin  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  And,  at  last,  I  had  my  reward.  She  told  me 
under  the  strictest  secrecy,  —  I  need  pot  say  to  you, 
verbum  sap,  —  the  following  facts  concerning  our 
I  poor  Theresine’s  death :  — 


“  The  day  before  she  died  she  told  her  aunt  that 
she  had  been  persuaded  of  Pontremoly’s  presence 
during  their  last  ‘  Thursday,’  and  that  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  had  convinced  her  of  his  death.  Being  pressed 
further  on  this  point,  she  said  that  Pontremoly’i 
disappearance  warn  most  likely  to  be  accounted  for 
bpr  the  fact  of  his  having  joined  an  Italian  secret  so¬ 
ciety,  to  which  some  of  her  own  relations  belonged. 
Pontremoly  had  always  warned  her  that  he  might 
be  summoned  on  some  secret  and  dangerous  mission 
at  any  moment,  admonishing  her  to  live  for  the  re¬ 
generation  of  Italy,  and  to  convert  others  to  the 
good  cause. 

“  Now  these  fiicts  pointed  to  either  of  two  conclo- 
sions.  Pontremoly  had  been  secretly  sent  out  of  the 
country  by  the  police,  or  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
some  political  antagonist  whilst  fulfilling  the  behest) 
of  his  fraternity. 

“But  how  to  arrive  at  anything  like  ultimate 
truth  ?  To  go  to  Italy  seemed  the  only  rational 
plan ;  yet  it  was  not  without  dangers  and  doubta 
The  most  cautious  person  would  hardly  fail  to  be 
caught  tripping  on  such  delicate  ground  as  that  of 
Italian  liberty,  and  months  and  years  might  elapse 
before  any  result  were  obtained. 

“I  started  for  Italy,  however,  and  after  many 
fruitless  journeys,  —  to  Theresine’s  old  home,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  to  the  little  country  town  where  resided 
Pontremoly’s  old  father,  —  betook  myself  to  Rome, 
and  there  en  voyajeur  pursued  my  inquiries  as  cm 
cumspeotly  as  1  could. 

“  When  we  meet,  I  wilt  tell  you  all ;  till  then  it 
suffices  to  say  that  Pontremoly  met  with  his  deatk 
whilst  fulfilling  what  to  him  was  a  sacred  errand.  It 
is  a  consolation  to  know  that  though  his  ‘  fute  ’came,  , 
as  he  used  to  say,  so  prematurely,  and  from  the  hand  ! 
of  an  assassin,  he  died  for  the  cause  he  loved  so  well, 
namely,  Italian  freedom. 

“  Poor  Pontremoly  and  poor  Theresine  !  I  have 
to-day  placed  some  wreaths  of  immortelles  upon  her 
lonely  little  grave  in  the  Cimeticre  Montmartre. 
You  can  easily  fin<l  it  if  you  inquire  for  the  grave  of 
Miirger,  the  novelist.  It  lies  to  the  left  of  the  same 
alley. 

“  And  now  good-by.  I  am  off  to  England  at 
last.  I  can  aflbnl  to  a-^k  you  to  come  and  see  me 
now,  being  comparatively  a  rich  man.  Come  as 
soon  as  you  can,  and,  over  our  cigars  and  coffee,  we 
will  talk  over  old  days  and  old  friends. 

“  Yours  always, 

“  Harry  Lighteoot.” 

With  this  letter  properly-  ends  my  story.  I  add, 
however,  that  my  old  comrades  are  both  prospering, 
and  that  even  Aleck  is  able  to  recall  calmly  the 
strange  events  connected  with  Mademoiselle  £d- 
phrosine’s  Thursdays. 


A  PAGE  OF  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

nv  CORXELIUS  o’dOWD  (CHARLES  lever'). 

I  HAVE  just  read  a  story  in  which  Jules  Janin  re¬ 
cords  a  youthful  exploit  of  his  with  some  compunc¬ 
tions  of  conscience,  and  it  has  suggested  to  myself 
an  incident  not  altogether  dissimilar.  In  a  late 
feuilleton  of  the  Jh'hats,  Jules  Janin  relates  that 
the  musical  critiques  of  that  journal  were  generally 
written  by  Berlioz,  who  signed  his  articles  XXX. 
In  one  severe  paper  so  signed,  Herold’s  “Preaux 
Clercs  ”  was  ruthlessly  attacked,  and  the  authorship 
naturally  ascribed  to  .Berlioz.  M.  Janin,  however, 
says,  “  It  was  not  Berlioz :  it  was  another  person,  sm 
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ijrnorant  young  man,  with  no  doubts  on  any  subject  form  and  receive  the  eager  welcome  of  his  friends, 
at  the  time,  who  in  a  wretched  feuilleton  abused  Iler-  Boyton,  as  usual  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  young 
old’s  masterpiece.  He  will  repent  it  all  his  life.  The  college  men,  —  a  praetorian  guard  that  moved  with 
name  of  this  young  man  —  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  him  wherever  he  went,  —  stood  next  the  door,  to 
it,  but  it  must  be  confefsed  —  was  Jules  Janin.”  greet  the  men  of  mark  and  station,  and  whisper  a 
Now  for  my  tale :  A  good  many  years  ago,  few  words  of  welcome  and  encouragement  as  they 
farther  back  than  I  like  my  memory  to  be  generally  came.  The  resolution  he  was  to  move  was  the 
charged  with,  there  was  a  movement  of  great  polit-  third  on  the  list,  and  he  had  ample  time  for  his 
ical  excitement  in  Ireland.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had,  task  of  chamberlain  before  he  need  mount  the  plat- 
it  was  said,  deserted  the  party  he  had  led  so  long,  form.  Overflowing  with  vitality,  —  with  a  vigor 
and  made  steps  of  approaching  conciliation  to  the  and  energy  that  might  have  sufEced  a  dozen  men,  — 
Whigs.  TneultraToriesof  Ireland,  whose  true  blue  on  this  morning  beseemed  more  than  ever  carried 
was  always  wool-dyed,  and  a  shade  deeper  than  any  away  by  high  spirits,  and  he  actually  beamed  with 
one  else’s,  held  indignation  meetings ‘through  the  the  triumphant  glow  that  shone  in  his  countenance, 
land,  to  expose  the  treason  and  denounce  the  traitor.  Peers,  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  lieutenants  of 
One  of  these,  summoned  with  great  pomp  and  cir-  counties,  and  distinguished  members  of  the  House, 
cumstance,  was  held  at  Morisson’s  hotel,  where  a  poured  in,  each  stopping  to  grasp  his  vigorous  hand, 
considerable  number  of  influential  men  —  peers  and  and  gather  from  his  whispered  word  some  fragment 
commoners  —  were  met  to  declare  their  opinions,  of  encouragement  and  hope,  when,  while  he  thus 
and  pledge  themselves  to  a  future  concerted  action,  heralded  his  company,  a  tremendous  cheer  shook 
This  gathering  represented  a  large  share  of  the  rank  the  room,  and  was  repeated  with  another  still  louder, 
and  riches  of  the  land,  and  included  many  who  for  “  AVhat  is  it  ‘i  who  is  it  ?  ”  cried  they  near  the  door. 

the  first  time  had  taken  any  part  in  political  life.  “  It  is  the  Marquis  of  D - ,”  said  one  ;  “  he 

So  well  as  I  can  remember,  a  well-known  Tory  peer  has  just  Come  in  by  the  private  entrance,  and  has 
was  in  the  chair,  supported  by  a  strong  phalanx  now  shown  himself  on  the  platform.” 

of  peers  ;  and  eloquence  was  fully  represented  by  Now  the  Marquis  of  D -  was  politically  in  that 

Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  Magee,  and  Cooke  of  Belfast,  position  which,  we  are  informed  on  the  highest  of 
In  a  word,  it  was  such  a  union  of  property  and  in-  all  testimony,  sheds  more  joy  over  conversion  than 
tellectual  power  as  to  carry  weight  in  any  country  the  habitual  loyalty  of  those  nine  hundred  and  nine- 
endowed  with  a  vigorous  public  opinion.  ty-niue,  whose  fidelity  no  man  doubts  of.  He  was 

5Iany  men,  however,  whose  political  views  had  not  a  Tory,  nor  was  he  a  Whig ;  but  he  was  a  stanch 
not  been  fully  decided,  who  cautiously  abstained  aristocrat,  with  certain  Liberal  tendencies  that  kept 
from  pledges  of  any  kind,  and  who  believed  that  in  him  in  a  state  of  suspension,  like  those  solid  particles 
a  period  so  filll  of  contingency  waiting  was  the  tru-  which  neither  dissolve  nor  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
est  policy,  held  coyly  aloof,  and  either  sent  letters  the  fluid.  He  was,  however,  a  great  man,  a  peer 
apologizing  for  their  absence,  or  expressing  doubt-  of  high  station,  and  with  an  ample  fortune ;  but, 
full^-  their  hopes  of  being  able  to  attend  the  meeting,  above  all,  he  was  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  seek. 
Tins  circumstance  added  considerably  to  the  anx-  nothing  to  obtain  from  any  party  ;  he  neither  want- 
iety  of  the  men  who  had  promoted  the  movement,  ed  office  for  himself  nor  for  his  friends,  and  stood  in 
for  anything  bordering  on  a  failure  would  have  a  position  of  complete  independence.  His  accession, 
been  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  party.  One  of  the  totally  unlooked  for,  was  then  a  great  gain ;  and  ere 
chief — if  not  the  chief — leaders  of  Protestant  be  had  been  many  minutes  on  the  platform,  a  peer 
opinion  of  the  day  was  a  junior  fellow  of  the  Irish  of  great  weight  with  the  party  drew  Boyton  eiside, 

university,  —  a  man  of  the  very  highest  order  of  and  said,  “  Here  is  D - come  amongst  us  most 

ability,  allied  to  a  most  impassioned  temperament  unexpectedly  ;  he  has  astonished  us  all,  not  only  by 
and  an  almost  boundless  ambition.  He  had  thrown  his  presence,  but  by  his  offering  to  move  a  resolu- 
himself  suddenly  into  political  life,  and  with  an  ar-  tion.  This  is  an  immense  accession  to  us,  though  a 
dor  that  showed  that  he  cared  for  no  other  excite-  heavy  price  is  attached  to  it.” 

ment,  nor  took  pleasure  in  othqr  successes  than  “  What’s  the  price  ?  ”  asked  Boyton. 

those  it  offered.  This  was  Charles  Boyton,  whose  “  It  is  this,”  said  the  other,  in  some  confusion : 

splendid  stature  and  imposing  appearance  were  “  he  has  looked  through  the  list  of  resolutions,  and 

ever  to  be  seen  surrounded  by  the  j'oung  men  of  the  only  one  he  says  he  could  speak  on  is  yours !  ‘  I 
the  day  who  gloried  in  him  as  their  leader,  and  think  I  could  move  this,’  he  said;  and  now  we  are 
were  wildly  enthusiastic  on  his  noble  gifts.  in  a  fi.x.  We  do  not  know  how  to  ask  you  to  fore- 

One  of  the  principal  resolutions  of  the  meeting  go  the  opportunity  for  which  you  have  made  such 
—  some  sort  of  declaration  of  distrust  in  a  policy  splendid  preparation,  nor  do  we  want  to  lose  the 
that  entailed  coalition  —  was  to  be  moved  by  Boy-  benefit  of  such  a  speech  as  you  are  sure  to  deliver ; 

ton ;  and  so  eager  was  he  to  acquit  himself  well  but  still,  can  we  afford  to  reject  1) - ’s  acces- 

before  men  so  thoroughly  competent  to  pronounce  sion  ?  —  that ’s  the  question.” 
on  an  oratorical  success,  that  he  secluded  himself  Boyton  felt  the  appeal  at  first  like  a  personal  in- 
for  weeks  from  all  intercourse,  and  worked  at  the  suit,  and  was  disposed  to  resent  it  as  such ;  but  after 
details  of  his  speech  incessantly.  He  knew  that  a  moment’s  silence  he  replied,  “  I  suppose  you  are 
much  was  expected  of  him,  and  he  resolved  he  would  right  The  man  is  a  Marquis,  and  that  fact  will  do 
not,  so  far  as  he  could  help  it,  disappoint  the  expec-  more  for  you  in  England  than  any  words  of  mine, 
tation.  There ’s  the  resolution,”  said  he,  haughtily,  handing 

As  the  meeting  began  to  fill,  the  scene  became  the  slip  on  which  the  motion  was  written.  “  Let 
one  of  intense  excitement.  The  doubts  as  to  wheth-  him  move  it ;  I  ’ll  not  speak.” 
er  this  or  that  man  would  come,  the  anxieties  It  was  clear  enough  the  haughty  spirit  was  deeply 
whether  such  a  one  had  been  tampered  with,  or  wounded;  and  though  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
some  other  was  faltering  in  hi»  allegiance,  rose  to  a  come  on  the  mission  of  pacification  did  his  very 
fever  heat,  relieved  at  times  by  thunders  of  applause,  best,  and  with  consummate  tact  and  delicacy,  the 
as  some  well-known  leader  would  mount  the  plat-  proud  nature  of  the  other  would  accept  no  explana- 
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tion,  but  turned  indignantlj  away  and  lost  himself 
in  the  crowd. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  began.  Peer  fol¬ 
lowed  peer,  and  deputy-lieutenant  spoke  after  coun¬ 
ty  member,  with  the  same  sort  of  fluency  and  the 
same  stock  of  platitudes  such  assemblages  record 
generally.  There  was  plenty  of  cheering,  however, 
and  a  very  hearty  air  of  concurrence  on  the  part  of 
the  listeners ;  and  at  last,  as  Lord  D - came  for¬ 

ward,  a  thundering  Kentish  fire  welcomed  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  “Now  for  a  splendid  display  of  unmiti¬ 
gated  blundering,”  muttered  Boy  ton,  whose  dark 
brow  loomed  with  unusual  blackness  as  he  scowled 
at  the  scene.  “  What  a  mess  of  confusion  and  mis¬ 
apprehension  he  will  make  of  it !  ” 

The  speaker  began  tamely  and  irresolutely ;  he 
mumbled  something  about  his  astonishment  at  see¬ 
ing  himself  where  he  was,  his  total  want  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  his  general  condition  of  ignorance  as  to 
what  the  meeting  expected  of  him.  He  was  not 
given  to  speech-making,  he  was  a  plain  county 
gentleman,  who  for  the  most  part  shunned  large 
gatherings,  which,  generally  speaking,  he  thought 
were  mobs,  and  he  hated  mobs.  (Here  he  was 
cheered,  and  seemed  rather  the  better  for  it.)  He 
thought  mobs  were  good  things  for  O'Connell  and 
Shiel,  and  those  kind  of  people  who  were  fond  of 
open-air  talking,  but  did  not  suit  gentlemen  (more 
cheering)  ;  after  which  he  maundered  on  into  some 
weak  abuse  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  courted  the  party  of  disaffection  in  Ireland. 

“  0,  listen  to  that  miserable  driveller,”  groaned 
Boyton;  “see  how  he  is  unmasking  his  battery  be- 
ford  he  has  fired  a  shot !  Does  he  not  perceive  that 
he  b  destroying  us?  does  he  not  feel  that  his  stupid¬ 
ity  will  cover  us  with  shame  and  confusion  V  The 
real  line  of  argument  is  this,” —  and  here,  with  an 
impassioned  vehemence,  he  ran  over  the  leading 
points  on  which  he  meant  to  have  insisted,  showing 
how  a  mock  resistance  by  O’Connell  was  to  have 
given  way  on  certain  measures  of  conciliation  being 
proposed,  and  a  sham  fight  be  performed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  nation.  “  Hear  him  now,”  he  muttered. 
“  Hear  how  that  dolt  is  undoing  every  step  I  have 
won,  and  actually  uprooting  the  foundation  of  our 
position.” 

Lord  D -  at  last  concluded,  three  deafening 

cheer.s  greeting  him  as  he  sat  down,  and  three  more 
calling  him  back  to  acknowledge  the  enthusiastic 
delight  of  the  meeting. 

Tne  editor  of  the  leading  Conservative  paper,  a 
man  cf  remarkable  social  ability,  and  the  real  mover 
of  the  party,  stood  at  Boyton’s  side,  and  tried  to 
pacify  and  appease  him.  “  Your  case,”  said  he,  “  is 
hard  enough,  but  think  of  mine,  which  is  perhaps 
harder.  You  have  lost  .an  occasion  for  a  grand  in- 
tellectu.al  display,  but  I  must  endeavor  to  make  that 
man  appear  to  have  made  one.  It  will  never  do  to 
report  wliat  he  has  said,  and  what  shall  1  do  with 
him?” 

“  An  ignorant  young  man,  who  had  no  doubt  on 
any  subject,”  was  present,  and  whispered  the  editor 
in  these  words :  “  Come  back  with  me  to  the 
printing-office,  and  I  ’ll  make  the  thing  easy  enough. 
1  have  been  standing  by  Boyton  all  day,  and  I  have 
heard  every  point  of  his  argument.  We  ’ll  give  it 

to  D - ami  make  a  capital  speech  for  him.”  The 

editor  closed  with  the  bargain  at  once,  they  both 

slipped  noiselessly  away,  gained  P -  Street,  and 

by  the  evening  edition  Lord  D - ’s  speech  ap- 

}>eared ;  it  filled  two  columns  of  the  paper,  and  was 
the  speech  of  the  day.  It  was  not  merely  a  piece  of 


admirable  close  reasoning  and  logic,  but  was  marked 
by  bursts  of  high  eloquence  and  splendid  imagery, 
which  well  justified  the  “  deafening  cheering  ”  which 
interrupted  the  speaker,  and  compelled  him  to 
pause  till  the  enthusiasm  had  partly  subsided.  , 

Nor  was  it  the  worst  of  the  joke  that  Lord  D - - 

fully  believed  he  had  delivered  the  oration  as  it  was 
reported,  saying,  “1  don’t  do  these  sort  of  things 
often  ;  but  when  my  blood  is  up,  I  get  along  without 
knowing  it,  never  wanting  a  word  or  feeling  the 
slightest  difficulty  for  an  illustration.”  . 

As  for  Boyton,  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  years 
he  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  notes  of  his 
speech  had  not  been  stolen  from  his  writing-desk; 
and  when  the  culprit  himself  confessed  the  crime, 
it  was  with  difficulty  be  could  be  brought  to  accept 
his  excuses,  and  declared  that  it  was  an  offence 
only  to  ^  pardoned  by  time.  The  ignorant  young 
man  has"  had  leisure  to  bethink  him  of  his  indiscre¬ 
tion,  and  his  name  —  “I  am  ashamed  to  confess 
it,  but  it  must  be  confessed  ”  —  was  “  Cornelius 
O’Dowd." 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ETCHING. 

BY  rillLir  GILBERT  HAMERTON. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  word  in  the  English 
language,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  other  languages 
also,  which  would  express,  in  a  manner  so  perfectly 
courteous  that  nobody  could  take  offence  at  it,  what 
we  mean  by  the  phrase,  persons  ignorant  of  art.  If 
we  say  “  the  laity,”  borrowing  the  old  clerical  form, 
we  are  courteous,  but  we  do  not  exactly  say  what 
we  mean,  because  a  layman  in  this  senre  is  merely  a 
person  who  is  not  professionally  an  artist,  and  it  does 
not  fallow  that  he  is  ignorant  of  art.  If,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  we  plainly  use  the  word  “  ignorant,”  or 
any  word  which  means  the  same  thing,  we  seem  to 
be  guilty  of  rudeness  and  contempt  towards  the  im¬ 
mense  majority  of  the  public,  and  an  unfortunate  im¬ 
pression  is  conveyed  that  we  are  proud  of  our  own 
superior  knowledge,  when  in  reality  we  are  simply 
aware  of  a  difference  which  is  the  natural  result  of 
a  different  employment  of  time  and  effort,  and  which 
in  all  other  human  occupations  is  regarded  by  every 
one  as  inevitable.  It  is  still  more  dangerous  to  use 
the  word  “  vulgar,”  although  we  may  attach  no  con¬ 
temptuous  meaning  to  it,  beca'ise  in  ordinary  con¬ 
versation  it  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  ill-breed¬ 
ing. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  us  to  attempt  the 
introduction  of  a  term  which  has  no  associations  of 
reproach.  A  person  ignorant  of  art  might  be  called 
an  atechnic,  a  man  not  technically  instructed.  It  is 
true  that  the  word  bears  more  a  practical  than  a  : 
theoretical  sense,  but  this  would  not  be  a  reason  for  ! 
rejecting  it,  since  the  rudiments  of  critical  knowl¬ 
edge  can  only  be  ac(|uired  practically,  and  no  one  | 
ever  saw  form  or  color  delicately  enough  to  criticise 
well  whose  eye  had  not  been  educated  by  practical  j 
artistic  study.  It  would  be  an  awkward  lengthening  of  i 
tbe  wonl  to  have  to  compound  it  with  yvaurriKus,  so 
as  to  express  connoisseurship. 

In  every  fine  art  there  is  much  which  is  illegible 
by  atechnics,  and  this  is  due  to  the  habits  of  inter¬ 
pretation  into  which  artists  always  fall,  and  which 
grow  upon  them  with  the  increase  of  their  culture. 
For  reasons  which  have  already  been  explained  by 
the  best  English  and  Continental  writers  upon  ait 
in  books  which  are  widely  circulated,  and  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  quote,  the  fine  arts  are  less  imita¬ 
tive  than  interpretative,  and  the  nobler  the  artist 
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the  more  frankly  interpretative  he  is.  Now,  there 
is  always,  in  artistic  interpretation,  a  considerable 
element  of  conventionalism ;  the  artist  begins  with  a 
get  of  postulates  of  which  the  simplest  and  most  fa¬ 
miliar  is  the  postulate  about  the  line,  which  might 
be  wttrded  thus :  “  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  line, 
though  it  does  not  exist  in  nature,  may  be  admitted 
in  art  for  the  sake  of  the  forms  which  may  be  de¬ 
fined  by  it.”  A  liberal  criticism  is  always  willing  to 
grant  aul  the  postulates  which  may  be  necessary  to 
the  free  development  of  an  art.  In  oil-painting 
there  is  an  Important  postulate  about  light,  “  Let  it 
be  granted  that  white  lead  may  mean  the  highest 
sunlight  ” ;  and  there  are  also  other  postulates  about 
color  which  might  easily  be  expressed  if  they  did 
not  carry  us  somewhat  beyond  the  subject  of  this 


paper. 

Etching  may  be  defined  as  the  stenography  of  ar¬ 
tistic  thought,  and  there  exists  in  etching  an  amount 
of  conventionalism  scsu'cely  less  than  that  which  exists 
in  all  other  stenographies.  But  as  there  are  good 
and  bad  stenographies,  so  there  are  good  and  bad 
styles  in  etching,  and  these  may  be  distinguished  by 
reason,  aided  by  artistic  perception  and  experience. 
Very  many  systems  of  short-hand  writing  have  been 
invented,  and  it  may  appear  to  persons  who  have 
not  studied  short-hand  —  to  persons  who,  as  regards 
short-band,  are  atechnics  —  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de¬ 
cide  which  is  the  best,  whereas,  since  all  the  systems 
of  short-hand  aim  only  at  two  results,  and  at  the  same 
two  results,  —  namely,  to  be  as  rapid  as  possible,  and 
as  legible  as  possible,  —  and  since,  in  compliance 
with  the  first  of  these,-  only  the  very  simplest  lines 
and  the  very  simplest  curves  are  admissible,  the 
question  of  relative  merit  narrows  itself  to  ane  of  in¬ 
telligent  combination  ;  and,  afler  comparing  several 
systems  of  short- hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  which  system  an¬ 
swers  its  purpose  best  In  the  same  way,  since  etch¬ 
ing  proposes  to  itself  the  rapid  autographic  rendering 
of  artistic  thought,  the  best  manner  in  etching,  the 
manner  most  in  conformity  with  reason,  is  that  which 
combines  the  maximum  oi  speed  with  the  maximum 
of  expressional  clearness,  so  that  it  may  be  written 
off  whilst  the  thought  is  fresh  and  vivid,  and  easily 
read  afterwards  by  the  author  of  it,  and  by  any  one 
else  who  has  learned  to  read  that  kind  of  artistic 
writing.  All  waste  of  labor,  any  movement  of  the 
hand  which  is  not  necessary  to  the  expression  of  the 
thought,  is  a  departure  from  the  ideal  of  the  art. 
But  however  go^  and  legible  an  etching  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  legible  unless  we  have  learned  to  read 
it,  —  unless,  that  is,  we  have  acquired  by  practice  the 
power  of  seeing  at  once  through  the  sign  employed 
the  idea  signified  by  it.  A  time  comes  ultimately 
when  the  sign  suggests  the  natural  fact  or  the  artis¬ 
tic  idea  so  instantameously  that  we  come  to  look  up¬ 
on  the  two  as  inseparable,  and  cease  to  be  aware  of 
the  conventionalism  of  the  sign.  As  Blake  declared 
that  he  looked  through  his  corporeal  eye,  and  not 
with  it,  so  it  is  not  an  ex^geration  to  say  that  we 
look  through  the  hurried  lines  of  artistic  short-hand, 
and  not  at  them.  For  the  short-hand  in  itself  is 
nothing,  we  care  only  for  the  meaning  of  it.  Where 
the  atechnic  sees  a  few  irregular  horizontal  lines  at 
the  top  of  a  piece  of  paper,  the  artist,  by  instantane¬ 
ous  association  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified, 
beholds  the  serene  sky  ;  where  the  atechnic  sees  an 
undecipherable  medley  of  scrawls  and  scratches,  the 
artist  reads  the  glory  of  a  sunset  amongst  the  illu¬ 
minated  clouds.  The  tenderest  and  noblest  poetry 
leaves  us  cold  if  we  have  never  learned  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  which  it  is  written,  and  good  etching  is  the 


poetry  of  drawing  written  down  rapidly  in  short¬ 
hand. 


It  may  seem  incredible  that  an  art  so  inoffensive 
and  non-popular  should  have  enemies,  but  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  has  known  many  instances  in  which  fine 
etchings  have  appeared  to  give  offence,  and  it  is 
sometimes  not  quite  safe  to  confess  that  they  afford 
you  pleasure.  If  you  say  you  enjoy  certain  plates 
of  the  more  rapid  and  abstract  kind,  atechnics  often 
consider  that  you  make  such  professions  from  an 
affectation  of  superior  knowledge,  and  they  do  not 
altogether  like  you  for  it  A  certain  amount  of  cir¬ 
cumspection  is  necessary  in  the  avowal  of  your  pref¬ 
erences:  for  instance,  there  are  plates  of  Rem¬ 
brandt,  and  some  of  Whistler  and  Jongkind,  which 
a  collector  wise  in  his  generation  would  refrain 
from  exhibiting  to  atech^nics.  They  have  an  un¬ 
easy  suspicion  that  you  are  amusing  yourself  at  their 
expense  when  you  say  that  these  things  are  of  fine 
quality.  If  you  venture  to  say  so  in  print,  and  your 
book  or  article  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  some 
thoroughly  atechnic  reviewer,  he  will  treat  you  as 
the  victim  of  monomania. 

The  explanation  of  our  liking  for  such  art  as  that 
Is,  however,  very  simple,  and  ought  to  be  intelligi¬ 
ble  even  to  persons  who  do  not  find  the  art  itself 
intelligible  to  them.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  time 
given,  and  of  excellence  attainable  within  the  limits 
of  the  time.  If  you  give  a  month  to  a  piece  of  work, 
you  do  not  set  about  it  in  the  same  way  as  you 
would  if  you  had  onl}'  a  week  to  do  it  in ;  and  if 
you  have  only  a  day,  or  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes, 
you  will  adopt  a  different  system  of  expression,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  time  you  have  to  give.  Now,  the 
best  plates  of  Jongkind  are  admirable  as  a  very  sum¬ 
mary  statement  of  an  impression  ;  there  may  be  an 
hour’s  work  in  the  most  elaborate  of  them,  others 
may  have  been  done  in  half  an  hour,  or  twenty 
minutes,  or  ten.  Landscape  painters  are  ail  in  the 
habit  of  taking  memoranda  which  must  be  very 
rapid,  because  the  effects  of  nature  pass  so  rapidly, 
and  the  landscape  painter  is  obliged  to  write  artis¬ 
tic  short  hand  to  make  his  reports,  just  as  a  reportef 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  obliged  to  write  in  ste¬ 
nography.  The  best  artistic  short-hand  is  that  which 
notes  an  impression  most  perfectly  in  the  time  giverf. 
The  portfolios  of  landscape  painters  are  full  of  mem¬ 
oranda  which  to  atechnics  would  be  quite  as  unin¬ 
telligible  as  the  most  hurried  etchings  of  Rem¬ 
brandt  or  Jongkind ;  but  artists  do  not  exhibit 
these ;  they  translate  them  into  the  more  intelligible 
form  of  elaborate  painting,  that  the  atechnics  may 
read  them  easily,  as  they  read  the  copied  reports  in 
the  newspapers,  when  they  could  not  have  read  the 
original  short-hand  report  made  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House. 

It  does  not  follow  that  we  prefer  these  rapid  notes, 
where  form  itself  has  often  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 


exigences  of  rapidity,  to  drawings  of  highly  elabor¬ 
ated  truth ;  and  it  is  an  unjust  misrepresentation  of 
our  views  to  describe  us  as  especially  partial  to  the 
slight  and  the  incomplete,  and  indifferent  to  the 
noble  works  of  art  which  have  been  slowly  brought 
to  perfection  by  the  efforts  of  months  or  years.  All 
that  we  say  is,  that  this  rapid  and  abstract  art  is 
good  and  valuable  in  its  own  kind,  and  that  it  has 
certain  special  qualities  and  utilities  of  its  own  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  arts  of  elaboration.  It  is 
amongst  the  arts  as  amongst  the  characters  of 
men,  —  you  have  the  rapid  and  decisive  char¬ 
acters,  and  the  slow,  patient  characters.  It  would 
be  a  very  narrow  view  of  humanity  which  would 
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desire  to  see  either  of  the  two  suppressed,  since 
each  kind  is  good  for  uses  of  its  own.  And 
so  it  would  be  a  narrow  view  of  the  fine  arts 
which  would  desire  the  suppression  either  of  the  art 
which  swiftly  notes  impressions,  or  of  that  which  pa¬ 
tiently  elaborates  them.  In  fact,  there  exists  ne- 
tween  the  two  a  certain  interdependence.  The 
power  of  making  a  swift  and  comprehensive  syn¬ 
thesis  must  be  preceded  by  elaborate  analytical 
study ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  picture  which 
it  taxes  years  to  execute  must  be  founded  upon  a 
synthetic  conception.  An  art  critic  who  sees  the 
arts  in  their  just  relations  would  be  the  very  last 
person  to  deny  the  value  of  analysis  in  study.  No 
man  ever  executed  a  fine  synthetic  etching  without 
having  gone  through  the  most  patient  analysis ;  and 
when  atechnic  reviewers  accuse  us  of  being  carried 
away  by  an  especial  enthusiasm  for  etching  which 
blinds  us  to  the  value  of  elaborated  work  in  other 
arts,  they  little  know  how  large  a  share  analysis  must 
have  in  the  education  of  the  swiftest  aquafortists. 

The  question  whether  elaborate  or  summary  ex¬ 
pression  needs  the  higher  artistic  accomplishment  is 
answered  in  opposite  ways  by  ditferent  artists  and 
theorists,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  questions  which 
seem  equally  to  suggest  two  opposite  solutions.  We 
will  endeavor  to  state  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
with  equal  force. 

It  may  be  argued  that  elaborate  expression  re¬ 
quires  greater  knowledge,  because  the  mere  elabor¬ 
ation  or  finish  is  in  itself  the  adding  of  more  truth. 
For  instance,  if  you  take  a  rapid  etching  or  other 
memorandum  from  nature,  and  paint  a  picture  from 
it,  you  have  to  add  more  form,  you  have  to  add 
many  subdivisions  of  light  and  dark,  and  you  have 
to  add  color.  A  picture,  therefore,  it  may  be  ar¬ 
gued,  contains  all  that  an  etching  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  and  equal  quality  contains,  whilst  it  also  con¬ 
tains  much  more,  and,  therefore,  to  produce  it 
greater  knowledge  and  ability  are  needed.  This  is 
the  view  most  generally  received  not  only  by  atech- 
nics,  but  by  many  artists  and  by  some  critics. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  since 
an  etching  is  an  abstract  or  epitome  of  nature,  for 
which  greater  power  of  selection  is  needed,  the  mere 
bxercise  of  selection,  if  thoroughly  well  done,  im¬ 
plies  a  certain  mental  superiority ;  and  that  this 
faculty  of  selection  being  less  needed  in  elaborate 
work,  and  hardly  exercised  at  all  in  very  imitative 
and  literal  painting  (of  which  we  have  had  much  in 
England),  the  elaborate  art  may  in  a  certain  sense 
be  less  noble  than  the  abstract  art.  This  idea  may 
be  readily  illustrated  from  literature.  Suppose  that 
a  publisher  gave  a  commission  to  a  man  of  letters  to 
compile  a  catalogue  of  all  extant  ancient  Greek 
writings,  the  work  would  be  laborious  and  the  list 
would  be  long ;  but  suppose  that  he  gave  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  another  man  of  letters  to  make  extracts  from 
Greek  literature  illustrating  some  especial  subject, 
as,  for  instance,  Greek  religious  sentiment,  and  to 
group  these  extracts  so  as  to  make  them  throw  the 
utmost  possible  light  upon  each  other,  would  not 
the  work  here  be  of  a  higher  kind,  merely  because 
the  faculty  of  synthetic  selection  was  called  into 
play? 

The  two  views  may  be  expressed  with  great  brev¬ 
ity.  According  to  the  first,  elaboration  is  greater 
than  summary  expression,  as  needing  more  Knowl¬ 
edge,  and  according  to  the  second,  the  summary 
expression  is  greater,  as  needing  equal  knowledge 
and  more  selection. 

The  truth  is,  that  to  make  any  summary  really 


well,  we  must  know  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be 
visibly  set  down  in  it ;  and  the  knowledge  of  nature 
and  art  possessed  by  an  accomplished  etcher  must 
always  be  much  vaster  in  bulk  than  the  concentrated 
essence  he  gives  us.  The  difference  between  the 
critic  and  the  atechnic  lies  in  this,  that  the  one  in. 
fers  the  masses  of  knowledge  from  which  the  abstract 
has  been  made,  and  that  the  other  does  not  infer 
them. 

It  seems  to  us  a  very  erroneous  view  to  consider  a 
good  etching  as  merely  the  rude  skeleton  of  a  work 
of  art.  It  is  not  a  skeleton,  but  a  resume.  The 
difference  between  the  two  things  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  practice  of  sculpture.  Before  a  sculptor 
makes  a  statue  he  makes  a  sketch  of  the  complete 
idea  in  modelling  clay,  and  afterwards,  for  the  larger 
and  elaborated  model,  a  framework  or  skeleton  of 
iron  is  set  up.  Etchings  do  not  answer  to  this  rigid 
and  formless  skeleton  *,  they  answer  to  the  first  little 
model,  —  the  synthetic  expression  of  the  entire  and 
living  idea. 

The  necessity  for  rapidity  in  etching  presupposes 
that  the  idea  is  quite  ripe  for  expression.  If  the  hand 
goes  faster  than  the  thought,  the  work  will  fail  in  the  j 
direction  of  unmeaning  mannerism  ;  if,  on  the  other  j 
hand,  the  hand  waits  for  the  thought,  and  the 
thought  comes  too  slowly,  the  work  may  be  delicate 
and  careful,  but  it  can  hardly  have  the  look  of  free 
and  passionate  inspiration,  which  b  the  glory  of  first- 
rate  etching.  Now,  there  are  many  excellent  and 
admirable  artists  who  come  by  their  beautiful 
thoughts  in  dwelling  upon  them,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  slowness  and  even'  hesitation  in  execution 
are  necessary.  The  method  which  is  natural  and 
right  for  them  is  elaboration,  and  conseiiuently  it 
may  be  wise  in  them  to  abstain  from  the  etching 
needle.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  etching  is 
above  them,  we  mean  only  that  it  is  unsuitable  f« 
them.'  In  the  same  way  there  are  authors  who  can 
write  a  powerful  book,  but  cannot  make  an  effec¬ 
tive  speech.  Many  of  the  best  painters  have  etched  j 
very  indifferently,  or  not  at  all. 

In  speaking  of  etching  as  a  kind  of  artistic  short¬ 
hand,  we  are  quite  aware  that  much  might  be  said 
to  prove  that  the  process  is  also  available  for  elabor¬ 
ation.  For  instance,  several  members  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school  have  produced  plates  which  are  highlj 
elaborate,  and,  in  their  way,  very  beautiful,  espe¬ 
cially  Samuel  Palmer  (of  whose  exquisite  art  I 
would  always  speak  with  deep  respect),  Frederick 
Tayler,  and  Hook.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this 
they  have  not  insisted  upon  the  especial  and  pecu¬ 
liar  power  of  the  art,  and  might  have  expressed  their 
thoughts  equally  well  in  some  other  way.  Then, 
again,  there  is  that  wonderful  man,  Jules  Jacque- 
mart,  who  has  carried  a  refined  kind  of  imitation  so 
far  in  etching  as  to  refute  triumphantly  the  pop¬ 
ular  notion  that  etching  cannot  give  light  and  dark 
properly,  and  is  not  suitable  for  delicate  drawing; 
but  still,  perhaps  Jules  Jaciiuemart  may  have  quit¬ 
ted,  in  some  degree,  the  ground  which  peculiarly 
belongs  to  etching.  It  may  be  said  that  we  are 
somewhat  arbitrary  and  narrow  in  desiring  to  define 
etching  as  short-hand,  since  it  is  capable  of  just  as 
much  elaboration  as  any  other  kind  of  engraving ; 
but  the  question  always  is,  with  reference  to  an 
artistic  product.  Could  it  he  done  in  any  other  icay  f 
If  it  could,  it  is  not  genuine  in  its  own  kind.  A 
pure  and  genuine  etching  cannot  be  imitated  by 
any  other  process  whatever,  and  the  ideas  and  feel¬ 
ings  expressed  in  it  could  not  be  so  clearly  expressed 
otherwise. 
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The  atechnic  reader  is  respectfully  informed,  that 
what  is  said  here  of  etching  does  not  refer  to  Dry 
Point,  which  is  quite  a  distinct  art,  though  often 
made  auxiliary  to  etching  in  the  progress  of  a  plate. 
A  very  ludicrous  instance  of  the  blunders  made  by 
atechnic  reviewers  occurred  a  little  time  ago  in  a 
Scotch  paper,  where  an  illustration  to  a  recent 
work  on  the  art  was  criticised  as  an  etching,  —  the 
fact  being  that  there  was  not  an  etched  hne  in  it 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  Dry  Point  the  needle 
encounters  great  resistance  from  the  metal  which  it 
has  to  cut.  In  etching  it  encounters  no  resistance, 
for  here  it  has  to  cut  nothing  but  a  coat  of  varnish, 
of  the  utmost  possible  tenuity,  the  copper  being  , 
afterwards  bitten  by  acid.  Conseciuently  etching  is  i 
a  much  freer  art  than  Dry  Point,  and  nobody  who  ' 
knows  the  difference  between  them  will  expect  the 
same  qualities  from  both. 

It  might  have  interested  us  to  trace  the  probable 
effects  of  the  revival  of  etching  upon  the  practice  of  | 
oil-painting,  but  for  the  present  this  subject  must  be 
reserved.  It  may,  however,  bo  remarked  that 
painting  generally  is  becoming  more  synthetic,  and 
rather  more  simple  and  direct  in  expression  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  artists  will  al¬ 
ways  be  constitutionally  divided  into  two  classes,  j 
the  men  who  resume  their  knowledge  in  rapid  and  ; 
direct  work  (however  slowly  and  painfully  they  ^ 
may  acquire  that  knowledge),  and  the  men  who  i 
hesitate  and  linger  in  execution,  and  find  that  the  j 
longer  they  linger  over  a  work  the  better  it  be- 1 
comes.  This  difference  being,  as  I  said,  constltu-  j 
tional,  will  divide  artists  into  two  camps  so  long  as  | 
the  world  endures.  Let  us  hope  that  the  progress  j 
of  a  truly  philosophical  art-culture  may  enable  each  i 
to  see  the  merits  of  the  other.  The  best  etchers  i 
will  always  belong  to  one  of  these  classes  ;  the  other  I 
may  produce,  as  it  does  to-day,  painters  of  adniira-  j 
ble  refinement,  and  engravers  of  astonishing  indus- 1 
try  and  skill.  i 
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Have  we  any  sure  clew  by  which  to  measure  the  | 
true  greatness  of  the  Poets  of  our  own  age,  —  any  j 
artifice  by  which  we  can  relieve  ourselves  from  the 
pressure  of  the  present,  and  judge  the  greatest  prod¬ 
ucts  of  our  literature  by  a  standard  wider  than  that 
of  our  immediate  sympathies  and  slo  wly  engendered  ! 
tastes  ?  There  is  a  double  difficulty  in  the  matter,  I 
—  not  merely  to  set  ourselves  free  from  the  exclu- 1 
sive  domination  of  temporary  influences,  but  also,  | 
when  we  have  done  so,  to  estimate  fairly  the  charm  1 
which  those  temporary  influences  may  rightly  exer- : 
cise  over  future  ages,  —  ages  not  subjected  to  them 
in  anything  like  equal  degree.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
age  of  Chaucer  and  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  I 
age  even  of  Pope  and  of  Goldsmith,  which  now 
gives  a  special  flavor  to  the  writings  of  those  various ! 
authors,  but  which  did  not  half  so  much  attract  their  ! 
contemporaries,  because  it  was  to  them  an  imper-  j 
ceptible  atmosphere,  part  of  their  very  lives ;  while  J 
it  is  to  us  perceptible,  unique,  and  attractive,  just 
because  it  is  not  the  echo  of  our  own  every-day  ! 
thoughts,  because  it  is  so  different  from  them,  be-  | 
cause  it  calls  into  life  parts  of  our  nature  which  are  | 
generally  too  little  active,  because  it  transports  us  i 
into  a  new  world.  The  exquisite  charm  of  such  | 
lines  as  Shakespeare’s,  .  i 

“  Violets  (Hm,  : 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Jano^s  eyes,  | 

Or  Cytherea’s  breath,”  I 


is  in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  one  which  Shake¬ 
speare’s  contemporaries  felt  as  deeply  as  we  can,  but 
in  some  measure  also  we  do  not  doubt  it  is  due  to 
the  refreshment  of  a  mode  of  metaphor,  that  would 
be  strained,  unnatural,  and  entirely  out  of  date  now, 
yet  which  bears  on  it  the  Impress  of  ease,  nature,  and 
timeliness  as  it  runs  from  Shakespeare’s  lips. 

Thus,  in  standing  on  tip-toe,  as  it  were,  to  try'  and 
steal  a  march  on  the  judgment  of  posterity  as  to  the 
poets  of  our  own  day,  we  are,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  likely  to  depreciate  them  un¬ 
duly  through  a  too  low  estimate  of  the  special  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  time  for  grasping  some  aspect  of  life 
with  force  and  beauty,  as  to  over-estimate  them 
I  through  undue  sympathy  with  temporary  currents 
of  thought.  We  are  told  that  “  the  serious  critic  can 
put  himself  outside  folks’  various  likings  and  prefer¬ 
ences  ;  he  is  not  bound  by  the  average  tastes  of  his 
time ;  all  literature  is  open  to  him,  and  he  approaches 
the  measure  of  any  new  poetical  claimant  with  the 
standard  left  by  the  productions  of  bygone  centu¬ 
ries.”  No  doubt  he  does,  but  this  is  almost  as  much 
his  difficulty  as  his  privilege.  The  “  serious  critic  ” 
comes  to  such  a  task  saturated  with  the  literature  of 
his  own  age,  and  rather  weary  of  it.  He  soaks  him¬ 
self  ill  other  literatures,  and  is  like  a  man  travelling 
in  a  new  country.  Every  new  feature  delights  him  ; 
the  absenpe  of  any  old  feature  is  a  stimulus  to  his 
imagination.  He  depreciates  that  with  which  he  Is 
familiar.  He  feasts  himself  on  that  which  is 
fresh  and  full  of  intellectual  surprises.  Of  course  the 
danger  is  that  he  will  run  down  the  true  greatness 
which  has  made  the  mind  and  Imagination  of  his  age 
what  it' is,  and  extol  those  other  secrets  of  true  great¬ 
ness  for  which  he  has  been  hungering  without  any 
full  satisfaction. 

.There  Is  a  curious  instance  of  this  sort  of  error  in 
two  articles  which  have  appeared  in  separate  quarters 
during  the  last  week  or  two,  both  more  or  less  lead¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  reaction  against  the  high  modern  esti¬ 
mate  of  Tennyson.  The  new  number  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  In  an  article  of  a  good  deal  of  literary 
anility,  and  not  in  any'  way  intended  as  an  assault 
upon  Tennyson,  still  curiously  enough  denies  him 
originality  of  intellect  and  comprehensiveness  of 
grasp ;  while  a  paper  in  the  May  number  of  thrf 
Temple  Bar  Magazine,  written  with  much  force  and 
knowledge,  but  with  rather  a  hackneyed  bumptious¬ 
ness, —  an  Old  Bailey  Chaffenbrass  st^le  of  aggres¬ 
siveness  (as  if  the  writer  had  previously  bound 
himself  by  an  oath  to  “  do  fof  ”  the  idolatry  of  Ten¬ 
nyson)  ,  —  goes  so  far  as  to  cheapen  Tennyson  down  to 
the  standard  of  a  mere  minor  poet.  He  tells  us  that 
Tennyson  is  “  not  a  great  poet,  un(|uestionably  not 
a  poet  of  the  first  rank,  all  but  unquestionably  not 
a  poet  of  the  second  rank,  and  probably  —  though  no 
contemporary  can -settle  that  —  not  even  at  the 
head  of  poets  of  the  third  rank,  among  whom  he 
must  ultimately  take  his  place.”  This  might  be  true, 
for  it  is  so  very  vague  that  we  scarcely  know  its 
meaning.  First-rate  might  be  one  of  three  or  four 
poets  of  universal  fame,  second-rate  one  of  ten  or  a 
dozen,  and  probably  in  such  a  sense  Tennyson  would 
be  neither.  But  we  know  what  the  writer  means 
when  we  come  to  detail.  He  appears  to  condemn 
“  the  universally  jabbered  opinion  ”  (why  this  vulgar 
anger  ?  it  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the  paper) 
that  Tennyson  is  greater  than  Scott.  To  us  he 
seems  a  great  poet,  and  Scott  hardly  more  than  a 
spirited  and  stirring  versifier. 

But,  in  this  writer’s  view,  Tennyson  is  only  a  gar¬ 
den  poet,  not  a  poet  of  nature  in  the  larger  sense 
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at  all.  He  has,  we  learn,  a  “  dainty  and  delicious  ” 
muse,  and  “  a  Pegasus  with  very  decent  legs,  small 
elegant  head,  right  well  groomed,  and  an  uncom¬ 
monly  good  mane  and  tail,  but  a  Pegiisus  without 
wings.”  The  critic  goes  on  to  say  of  Tennyson, 
“  Alas,  he  is  no  eagle !  as  we  have  said,  he  never 
soars !  He  twitters  under  our  roof,  sweeps  and 
skims  round  and  round  our  ponds,  is  musical  on  the 
branches  of  our  trees,  plumes  himself  on  the  edges 
of  our  fountains,  builds  himself  a  warm  nest  under 
our  gables  and  even  in  our  hearts,  ‘  cheeps,’  to  use 
his  own  words,  twenty  million  loves,  feeds  out  of 
our  hands,  eyes  us  askance,  struts  along  our  lawns, 
and  flutters  in  and  out  our  flowery  pastures,  does 
all,  in  fact,  that  welcome  semi-domesticated  swallows, 
linnets,  and  musical  bullfinches  do,  but  there  it  ends.” 
Such  is  the  curiously'  false  estimate  which  this  con¬ 
fident,  conceited,  somewhat  coarse,  though  often  elo¬ 
quent  and  vigorous  writer  gives  us  of  Tennyson, 
through  a  rash  use  of  that  comparative  method  of 
which  we  have  spoken  of  the  difliculties  already.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  Quarterly  reviewer,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  this  slashing  critic  in  Temple  Bar, 
m  whom  we  seem  to  recognize  a  writer  of  some 
name,  seems  to  us  vastly  to  underrate  his  genius, 
and  to  do  so  mainly  because  that  genius  is  so  near 
his  mind’s  eye,  and  has  affected  the  whole  life  of  the 
day  so  powerfully,  that  he  cannot  even  take  in  its 
outline.  To  our  ears,  the  description  of  a  dainty 
cabinet-picture  maker,  of  a  tame  singing-bird  haunt¬ 
ing  trim  gardens,  has  about  as  muim  true  applica¬ 
tion  to  Tennyson  as  it  would  have  to  Goethe,  per¬ 
haps  rather  less. 

The  great  blunder  which  the  critic  of  whom  we 
speak  makes  In  his  estimate  of  Tennyson,  and  in  a 
less  degree  the  much  juster  critic  iu  the  Quarterly, 
seems  to  us  to  be  tb'is,  —  that  in  that  abstract  way 
which  has  so  little  of  real  instinctiveness  in  it,  each 
of  them  compares  him  with  other  poets  of  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  and  more  rapid  or  passionate  genius,  —  and 
building  on  an  implicit  assumption,  not  fairly  real¬ 
ized,  much  less  examined  and  sustained,  that  rapid¬ 
ity,  or  passion,  is  the  great  criterion  of  great  poets, 
classes  him  hastily  with  the  smaller  poets  because  he 
is  found  to  be  wanting  in  these  (qualities.  But  not 
only  are  there  very  great  poetical  faculties  indeed 
which  do  not  need  rapidity  and  what  is  here  meant 
by  passion,  but  there  are  some  which  are  hardly 
consistent  with  them.  And  one  of  the  greatest  of 
these  qualities  seems  to  us  Tennyson’s  distinguishing, 
mastering,  pervading  characteristic,  —  we  mean  the 
imaginative  faculty  which  corresponds  to  the  micro¬ 
scope,  rather  than  the  telescope,  in  its  treatment  of 
human  feeling,  and  instead  of  sweeping  a  wide 
horizon,  and  compressing  much  into  little  by  the 
swiftness  of  its  glance,  keeps  the  object-glass  fixed 
on  one  point,  and  compresses  much  into  little  by 
the  fulness  and  variety  and  minuteness  of  its  accu¬ 
mulations.  This  seems  to  us  not  merely  Tennyson’s 
tendency,  but  the  tendency  in  an  even  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Tennyson,  — 
of  Matthew  Arnold  and  of  Clough.  It  is  to  our 
minds  simply  silly  to  say  that  because  a  great  poet 
does  not  fly  like  Shelley  in  the  thin  air  between 
earth  and  sky,  or  thunder  like  Byron  in  his  passion, 
or  muse  like  Wordsworth  in  his  solitary  rapture,  he 
is  destitute  of  the  higher  poetic  gifts,  nay,  is  even  a 
sort  of  effeminate  petil-maitre  in  poetry,  which  is  al¬ 
most  what  the  Temple  Bar  critic  Implies. 

What  can  be  more  masculine,  severely  defined, 
strongly  grasped,  more  directly  built  on  the  solid 
rock  of  human  nature  than  Tennyson’s  Northern 


Farmer,  —  which  this  presumptuous  critic  wholly 
ignores,  venturing  even  to  assert  that  since  1842 
“  he  has  added  no  fresh  laurels,  in  kind,  to  hij 
brow”  ?  The  Northern  Farmer  was  not  only  new 
in  kind,  but  a  picture  that  may  well  be  held  to  out¬ 
shine  almost  all  Chaucer’s  grand  portraits  of  hb 
Canterbury  pilgrims ;  and  we  will  say  with  confi¬ 
dence  thitt  it  is  an  absolute  and  final  answer  to  that 
attempt  which  has  been  so  elaborately  made  to  punt 
Mr.  Tennyson  as  a  dainty  and  all  but  conventional 
poet.  The  poet  who  could  draw  as  he  has  drawn 
the  Northern  Farmer  cannot  but  be  at  bottom  a 
poet  of  bold,  hardy,  and  masculine  genius,  however 
tropical  and  luxuriant  the  overgrowth  which  often 
half  conceals  it.  And  that  this  is  his  true  essence, 
we  do  not  need  even  the  Northern  Farmer  to  prove 
beyond  question.  Would  not  that  daring,  original, 
and  powerful,  if  painful  poem,  “  The  Death  of  Lucre¬ 
tius,”  alone  have  proved  it  ?  —  a  poem  of  a  harder 
fibre,  and  far  more  thoughtful  and  full  of  genuine 
study  than  anything  which  Byron  ever  attempted, 
not  to  say’  produced.  Indeed,  the  same  might  be 
said  of  either  “  Tithonus  ”  or  “  Ulysses,”  poems  both 
of  them  unequalled  in  any  other  poet  for  the  clear 
dominion  of  a  ruling  idea,  and  the  sharp  perfection  { 
of  Its  execution  (free  altogether  from  the  excess  of 
detail  by  which  Tennyson  so  often  hides,  only  too 
successfully,  the  masculine,  strongly  marked  type 
beneath).  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  writer  in 
the  Temple  Bar  has  no  power  to  enter  into  Tenny¬ 
son’s  highest  work. 

When  he  speaks  of  the  “  Gardener’s  Daughter 
perfect  as  in  its  way  it  is  —  as  marking  the  higb- 
tide  line  of  his  genius,  the  “  smashing  ”  critic  smash¬ 
es  not  Tennyson,  but  himself.  Even  the  Quarterly 
reviewer  seems  to  us  to  show  a  remarkable  want  of 
insight  when  he  speaks  of  Tennyson’s  genius  as  al¬ 
most  feminine,  and  as  showing  the  power  of  com¬ 
pression  without  the  power  of  comprehension.  If  any 
woman  had  written  any  one  of  the  four  poems  we 
have  just  named,  what  would  have  been  the  criti¬ 
cism  upon  her  ?  —  simply  that  she  had  absolute¬ 
ly  overleaped  all  the  imagined  (and  possibly 
imaginary)  bounds  of  feminine  genius  ;  that  she  had 
produced  a  bold,  massive,  terse,  absolutely  pe^ 
feet  piece  of  poetic  sculpture.  “  Ulysses  ”  has,  we 
admit,  a  dash  of  the  modern  in  him.  He  is  not 
absolutely’  Greek,  —  he  speaks  of  all  experience  as 
“  Au  arch  wherethro’ 

Gleams  that  untra veiled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever  when  I  move.” 

But  no  figure  was  ever  hewn  out  by’  a  sculptor,  in 
expression  so  perfect  and  form  so  stately.  Byron, 
Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Goethe  have  nothing  to 
equal  it.  That 

“  Gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought,” 

and  cherishing  an  irrepressible  scorn  for  his  tame, 
domestic-minded  son,  the  blameless  Telemachus, 

“  Centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  admiration  to  my  household  gods 
When  I  am  gone  ;  —  he  works  his  work,  I  mine,” 

—  that  “  Ulysses  ”  is  a  figure  that  will  live  in  litera¬ 
ture  as  long  as  literature  Is,  and  which  it  argues 
sheer  dulness  in  the  eye  of  any  critic  not  to  have 
recognized,  with  its  various  compeers,  as  marking 
the  highest  point  literature  has  y'et  reached  in  se¬ 
vere  and  stately  intellectual  delineation. 

Tennyson’s  greatness  will,  as  we  believe,  be  in 
many  respects  estimated  by  future  generations  as 
we  are  never  likely  to  recognize  it,  though  much  of 
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the  popularity  of  his  “  Gardener’s  Daughter,”  his 
“  May  Queen,”  his  “  Locksley  Hall,”  and  so  forth, 
will  undoubtedly  pass  away  with  the  generation  in 
whose  tone  of  sentiment  these  are  somewhat  minute 
studies,  —  even  perhaps  overloaded  with  small 
ornament.  He  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  true 
student  poets,  as  the  Quarterly  Review  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  though  Clough  at  least  has  written  some 
things  which  even  Tennyson  will  never  equal.  And 
i  by  tne  true  student  poets  we  do  not  mean  purely 
i  introspective  poets,  —  on  the  contrarj-,  no  poet  ever 
I  lived  who  can  paint  external  landscape  with  the 
sure  and  rapid  hand  of  Tennyson,  —  but  those 
poets  who  have  studied  the  limits  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  know  how  to  discriminate  with  subtle  and 
I  accurate  touch  the  false  from  the  true,  the  showy 
I'  from  the  substantial,  in  their  own  hearts  and  minds, 

!  and  in  the  human  world  as  well.  Byron  did  not 
know  this.  Half  his  pK)etry  at  least  is  spurious 
stufiT,  with  all  its  magnificent  force.  His  Giaours 
and  his  Childe  Harolds  are  buckram  heroes.  It 
was  not  till  he  got  into  his  cynical  vein,  and  wrote 
“  Don  Juan,”  that  he  rose  clear  of  the  rubbish,  the 
false  stuff,  in  himself.  Shelley  never  even  tried  for 
a  moment  to  disentangle  the  mystical  falsetto  ele¬ 
ment  in  himself  from  the  pure  ethereal  poetry. 

He  is  wild,  sweet,  eerie,  supernatural,  but  he  is 
never  real.  Wordsworth  is  meditative,  but  has  no 
discriminating  self-knowledge.  Of  all  poets  that 
ever  lived,  Tennyson  is  the  greatest  in  painting 
human  moods  with  a  richness  and  subtlety  of  insight 
that  a  hair’s-breadth  of  deviation  would  have  spoiled. 
There  b  no  human  regret  and  yearning  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  e(]ual  to  this  :  — 

break,  break, 

.  On  thy  cold  gniy  stones,  0  sea  ! 

I  And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

;  The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me  I 

“  Oh,  well  for  the  fisherman’s  boy 
That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

Oh,  well  for  the  sailor  lad 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  ! 

“  And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill  ; 

But  oh,  fur  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still 
“  Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  0  sea  t 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me.”- 

Shelley’s :  — 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered,  the  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead. 
When  the  cloud  is  scattered,  the  rainbow’s  glory  is  fled,” 

expresses  a  far  wilder  and  more  desolate  mood,  as  of 
one  shivering  in  the  dark  wilderness ;  but  it  is  not 
so  yearning  and  so  human  a  mood  as  Tennyson’s, 
whose  greatness  it  is  to  be  always  self-possessed,  even 
when  most  possessed  by  waves  of  emotion  which  he 
can  neither  sound  nor  measure. 

With  what  a  firm  and  self-possessed  sculptor’s 
hand  he  carves  out  the  vagrant  longings  and  break¬ 
ing  threads  of  thought  in  that  variable  elation  and 
depression  of  mood  due  to  wine,  in  his  marvellously 
fine  poem,  “  Will  Waterproofs  Lyrical  Monologue  !  ” 
Beneath  that  apparently  wandering  hand,  there  is  as 
firm  and  sure  and  over-mastering  a  conception  as  runs 
through  his  “  Tithonus,”  or  his  “  Ulysses,”  or  his  “  Lu¬ 
cretius, ”or  his  “  Two  Voices,”  or  his  “  In  Memoriam,” 
or  his  “  Northern  Farmer.”  For  the  painting  and 
Mulpture  of  moods  which  require  the  fullest  insight 
into  a  rich  and  complex  nature,  no  poet,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  has  ever  lived  to  rival  Tennyson.  No  doubt 
to  an  ordinary  eye  the  field  of  view  is  small,  but  it  is 
not  small  under  Tennyson’s  treatment.  It  is  so  full, 
fetches  so  real  and  true  an  illustration  from  an  hun¬ 


dred  sources,  and  follows  so  unflinchingly  the  true 
lines  of  nature  even  beneath  all  this  tangle  of  detail, 
that  you  might  as  well  call  the  Laocoon  a  small  sub¬ 
ject  of  art,  as  give  that  name  to  Tennyson’s  greatest 
themes.  Where  precisely  he  stands  in  the  hierarchy 
of  poets  we  do  not  feel  either  the  power  or  the  in¬ 
clination  to  determine,  —  certainly  we  should  say 
below  Wordsworth,  perhaps  below  Byron  and  Shel¬ 
ley,  certainly  above  Keats.  But  of  one  thing  we 
are  very  sure,  that  the  critics  of  future  times  will 
not  even  try  him  by  the  tests  of  the  somewhat  rash 
and  pretentious  critic  in  the  Temple  Bar ;  and  will 
see  in  him  some  far  greater  qualities  than  any  that 
are  indicated  even  in  the  criticism  of  the  Quarterly 
Review. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Tiiocon  the  health  of  Charles  Dickens  will  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  giving  any  readings  at  present,  it  will 
not  interfere  with  his  literary  laltors. 

Victor  Hugo  has  presented  Captain  Abraham 
Martin  at  Guernsey,  with  a  life-buoy  and  belt,  for 
having  saved  the  lives  of  forty-five  persons. 

The  total  amount  of  the  gifts  presented  to  the 
Pope  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
entering  the  priesthood  is  estimated  at  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs. 

An  English  auctioneer  announces  for  sale  a  cast 
of  the  face  of  Naptoleon  I.,  taken  in  May,  1821,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  French  Government  to  the  late 
Lewis  Gideon,  Esq.,  of  St.  Helena,  at  the  time  of 
the  exhumation  of  the  Emperor’s  body  in  1840. 

Ernest  Renan  announces  the  appearance  of 
his  next  work,  —  “  St.  Paul,”  —  whicn  will  consti¬ 
tute  the  third  of  his  volumes  of  the  origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  book  is  said  to  contain  a  splendid 
map,  upon  which  are  traced  the  journeyings  of  the 
Apostle. 

That  essentially  modern  curse,  the  organ-grinder, 
stands  the  chance  of  being  made  a  rarer  species 
than  he  is  or  has  been  for  years  past  in  London. 
General  Menabrea  has  presented  to  the  Italian 
Senate  a  bill  prohibiting  the  illicit  deportation  of 
boys  as  organ-grinders. 

The  eccentric  Marquis  de  Montreuil  who  prom¬ 
enaded  the  streets  of  Paris  on  a  white  charter,  to 
whose  tail  he  had  fastened  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  bestowed  on  him  by  the  first  Ei^eror, 
who  boxed  the  ears  of  that  arch  diplomatist,  Talley¬ 
rand,  who  married  Mdlle.  Schumacker,  a  queen  in 
the  demi-monde,  and  who  died  in  poverty  and  much 
neglect  last  year,  has  again  come  before  the  public. 
An  English  person.  Miss  Ellen  Cockmann,  has 
sued  the  widowed  marquise  —  shot  at,  as  will  be 
recollected,  by  her  brother,  recently  escaped  from 
the  Toulon  hagne  —  for  a  sum  of  £  24  due  to  her  as 
salary  and  a  pension  of  £  50,  as  she  asserted,  settled 
on  her  by  the  late  marquis. 

The  great  dramatic  success  of  the  day  in  Paris 
Victorien  Sardou’s  “  Patrie,”  has  elicited  from  the 
descendants  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  of  Inquisition 
memory,  a  series  of  remonstrances.  His  ancestor, 
says  the  present  duke,  was  a  perfect  model  of  gen¬ 
tleness  and  benevolence,  the  most  amiable  of  men, 
and  Victorien  Sardou  is  a  base  slanderer  to  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  the  bloodthirsty  persecutor  of  the 
wretched  Flemish  Protestants.  The  duke,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  maligned  progenitor,  and  in  consequence 
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of  the  appearance  of  M.  Sardou’s  “  Patrie,”  intends 
to  edit  and  bring  out  forthwith  a  series  of  family 
papers,  by  the  perusal  of  which  hitherto  unpublished 
documents  M.  Sardou  in  particular,  and  the  world  in 
general,  will  be  convinced  that  it  has  been  all  a 
mistake  as  to  the  queux  having  been  imprisoned, 
burnt,  or  cut  up  into  small  pieces  at  the  fiat  of  his 
noble  ancestor.  They  (the  Flemish)  were  a  set  of 
brutes,  and  the  Duke  of  Alba  the  real  philanthropist 
who  would  not  hurt  a  fly. 


We  extract  the  following  graceful  lyric  from 
George  Eliot’s  new  poem,  “How  Lisa  loved  the 
King.”  One  of  Boccaccio’s  most  pathetic  tales  has 
furnished  the  author  of  the  “  Spanish  Gypsy  ”  with 
a  congenial  theme.  In  George  Eliot’s  verse  the 
story  of  Lisa’s  love  wears  a  beauty  which  it  docs 
not  possess  even  in  the  mellow  prose  of  the  Decam¬ 
eron.  “  How  Lisa  loved  the  King  ”  is  published  in 
an  exquisite  little  volume  by  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood, 
&  Co. 


“  Love,  thon  didst  see  me,  light  as  morning's  breath. 

Roaming  a  garden  in  a  joyous  error. 

Laughing  at  chases  vain  ;  a  happy  child, 

Till  of  thy  countenance  the  alluring  terror 
In  majesty  from  out  the  blossoms  smih  d, 

From  out  their  life  seeming  a  beauteous  Death. 

O  Love,  who  so  didst  choose  me  for  thine  oarn. 

Taking  this  litUe  isle  to  thy  great  sway. 

See  now,  it  is  the  honor  of  thy  throne 
That  what  thou  gavest  perish  not  away, 

Nor  leave  some  sweet  remembrance  to  atone 
By  life  that  will  be  for  the  brief  life  gone  : 

Here,  ere  the  shroud  o'er  these  frail  limbs  be  thrown  — 

Since  every  king  is  vassal  unto  thee, 

My  heart's  lord  must  needs  listen  loyally  — 

0  tell  him  I  sun  waiting  for  my  Death  ! 

“  Tell  him,  for  that  he  hath  such  royal  power 
T  were  hard  for  him  to  think  how  small  a  thing, 

How  slight  a  sign,  would  make  a  wealthy  dower 
For  one  like  me,  tiie  bride  of  that  pale  king 
Whose  bed  is  mine  at  some  swift-nearing  hour. 

Go  to  my  lord,  and  to  his  memory  bring 

That  happy  birthday  of  my  sorrowing 

When  his  large  glance  made  meaner  ga::er8  glad, 

Entering  the  bannered  lists  :  't  was  then  I  had 
The  wound  that  laid  me  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

‘‘  Tell  him,  0  Love,  I  am  a  lowly  maid. 

No  more  than  any  liUle  knot  of  thyme 
That  he  with  careless  foot  may  often  tread  ; 

Yet  lowest  fragrance  oft  will  mount  sublime 
And  cleave  to  things  most  high  and  hallowed. 

As  doth  the  fragrance  of  my  life's  springtime, 

My  lowly  love,  that  soaring  seeks  to  climb 
Within  his  thought,  and  make  a  gentle  bliss. 

More  blissful  than  if  mine,  in  being  his  : 

So  shall  I  live  in  him  and  rest  in  Death.” 

Speaking  of  Bayard  Taylor’s  last  liook,  “  By- 
w^’s  of  Europe,”  the  London  Athenaeum  remarks : 
“  The  announcement  with  which  Mr.  Bayard  Tay¬ 
lor  opens  these  volumes,  coupled  with  the  sketches 
they  contain,  inspires  us  with  a  feeling  between  re¬ 
gret  and  indignation.  ‘  This  is  probably,’  he  says, 
‘  the  last  book  of  travels  I  shall  ever  publish.’  To 
crown  this  threat,  he  gives  us  a  series  of  pictures 
which  he  has  never  excelled,  —  taking  us  to  scenes 
and  places  which  will  be  new  to  most  of  us,  and 
painting  them  with  such  vivid  colors  that  they  are 
at  once  stamped  upon  our  memory.  We  call  such 
treatment  as  this  a  wanton  violation  of  our  finest 
feelings.  Granted  that  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  pub¬ 
lished  ten  volumes  of  travel,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
can  have  exhausted  every  region.  In  the  present 
work  he  shows  us  that  there  is  a  rich  harvest  left 
where  so  many  others  have  reaped.  After  all  the 
books  that  have  been  published  about  Spain,  the 
two  papers  in  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor’s  second  volume 
have  a  charm  and  freshness  of  their  own,  and  are 
doubly  pleasing  from  comparison.  Enthusiastic 
Garibaldians  have  written  volumes  about  their  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  exile  of  Caprera,  but  there  was 


room  for  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor’s  account  of  his  strange  1 
repulse  from  the  General’s  presence.  At  the  end  i 
of  the  chapter  on  ‘  Catalonian  .Bridle-Koads,’  Mr.  I 
Bayard  Taylor  observes,  ‘  Byways  are  better  than  I 
highways;  and  if  an  intelli^nt  young  American, 
who  knows  the  Spanish  langu^,  will  devote  a 
year  to  the  byways  of  Spain,  living  with  the  people  - 
and  in  their  fashion,  he  will  find  that  all  the  good  ij 
books  of  observation  and  adventure  have  not  yet  jl 
been  written.’  But  surely  the  one  who  gives  the  ' 
hint  is  best  able  to  profit  by  it  Our  intelligent  i 
young  American  in  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor.”  j 


SUGGESTION. 

The  lad  and  lass  were  forced  to  part, 
They  kissed  and  went  along ; 

The  sight  went  into  the  poet’s  heart, 
And  it  came  out  a  song. 


The  sun,  down-sloping  in  the  west, 
Made  gold  the  evening  air ; 

The  sight  went  into  the  painter’s  breast, 
And  grew  to  a  picture  fair. 

The  mother  murmured  to  her  child. 
And  hushed  it  yet  again ; 

The  sound,  as  the  musician  smiled. 

Grew  music  in  his  brain. 


The  damsel  turned,  her  hair  to  bind, 

A  flower  was  in  her  zone ; 

There  grew  from  out  the  sculptor’s  mind, 
A  damsel  carved  in  stone. 

The  song  was  said,  the  tune  was  played. 
The  girl  in  marble  stood. 

The  sunset  in  the  picture  stayed. 

And  all  was  sweet  and  good. 

And  God,  who  made  these  things  to  be. 
The  damsel  and  the  sun. 

Color  and  sound,  and  you  and  me. 

Was  pleased  to  see  it  done ; 

And  all  the  angels  would  be  glad 
If,  in  the  world  He  built. 

Although  there  must  be  some  things  sad. 
No  drop  of  joy  were  spilt. 


1 


But  all  the  beauty  in  the  earth. 

And  skies,  and  hearts  of  men. 

Were  gently  gathered  at  its  birth. 

And  loved,  and  born  again. 

Matthew  Brown’e. 


LIKE  A  LAVEROCK  IN  THE  LIFT. 


I. 

It ’s  we  two,  it ’s  we  two,  it ’s  we  two  for  aye. 

All  the  world  and  we  two,  and  Heaven  be  our  stay. 

Like  a  laverock  in  the  lift,  sing,  0  bonny  bride ! 

All  the  world  was  Adam  once,  with  Eve  by  his 
side. 

II. 

What ’s  the  world,  my  lass,  my  love !  —  what  can  it 
do  ? 

I  am  thine,  and  thou  art  mine ;  life  is  sweet  and 
new. 

If  the  world  have  missed  the  mark,  let  it  stand  hy, 

For  we  two  have  gotten  leave,  and  once  more  we  ’ll 
try. 
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III. 

Like  a  laverock  in  the  lift,  sing,  O  bonny  bride  ! 

It ’s  we  two,  it  ’a  we  two,  happy  side  by  side. 

Take  a  kiss  from  me  thy  man  ;  now  the  song  begins : 
“  All  is  made  afresh  for  us,  and  the  brave  heart  wins.” 

IV. 

^Vhen  the  darker  days  come,  and  no  sun  will  shine, 
Thou  shaft  dry  my  tears,  lass,  and  I  ’ll  dry  thine. 

It ’s  we  two,  it ’s  we  two,  while  the  world ’s  away. 
Sitting  by  the  golden  sheaves  on  our  wedding-day. 

Jean  I.ngelow. 


A  BURIAL  AT  IMACIIiERUS. 

**  And  when  his  disciples  heird  of  it,  they  came  and  took  up  his 
corpse,  and  laid  it  in  a  tomb.^* 

Lift  up  the  lifeless  trunk ; 

The  star  of  hope  that  lit  the  eastern  sky 
Now  in  deep  night  is  sunk. 

And  all  bright  visions  fade  away  and  die. 

We  dreamt  it  had  been  he 
Should  lead  us  onward  to  a  land  of  rest, 

Or  give  at  least  to  see 

The  wide  mir  valleys  from  the  mountain’s  crest 

Half  hoped  we  that  at  last 
Had  come  the  fulness  of  great  joy  unpriced, 

'That  all  the  dreary  past 
Would  fade  before  the  glory  of  the  Christ. 

Or  had  Elijah  come 

With  prophet’s  garment  rough  and  words  of  fire, 

To  strike  the  murmurers  dumb. 

And  turn  the  hearts  of  children  to  their  sire  ? 

Not  so,  he  told  us,  no. 

Nor  Christ,  nor  yet  Elijah,  was  the  seer. 

The  friend  who  thus  lies  low. 

Who  taught  us  how  to  love,  and  whom  to  fear. 

Only  a  voice,  no  more. 

Heard  crying  in  the  wilderness,  “  Prepare,” 

And  then,  its  one  work  o  ’er. 

Melting  in  silence  of  the  midnight  air. 

And  yet  that  voice  could  thrill 
Through  soul  and  brain  with  agonj  intense, 
Searching  each  thought  of  ill. 

Waking  to  rapture  all  the  torpid  sense,  — 

Could  stay  the  lust  of  greed 
In  soldier  rushing  eager  on  the  spoil. 

Or  meet  the  utmost  need 
Of  peasants  worn  by  ceaseless,  thankless  toil. 

We  listened  till  we  poured 
In  all  men’s  ears  the  story  of  our  woes, 

,  And  kneeling  there  adored. 

Where  the  old  river  through  the  reed-bed  flows. 

Then,  casting  off  our  shame. 

Naked  we  plunged  beneath  the  cleansing  stream, 
And  lo  I  upon  us  came 

New  thoughts  and  hopes  that  were  not  all  a  dream. 

We  might  not  onward  press. 

To  where  he  dwelt  upon  the  mountain’s  height. 
Arrayed  in  holiness. 

True  priest,  great  prophet,  stainless  Nazarite. 


Yet  still  from  that  blest  day 
AVe  strove  to  curb  the  promptings  of  the  sense ; 

Taught  by  him  how  to  pray, 

AVe  climbed  the  lower  slopes  of  excellence. 

And  now  a  woman’s  wiles, 

A  girl’s  soft  movements  in  the  winding  dance, 

A  wanton’s  wreathed  smiles. 

Stirring  the  tetrarch’s  blood  with  harlot  glance,  — 

These,  these,  O  grief  and  woe. 

Have  crushed  our  hopes,  and  laid  them  in  the  dust ; 

Yes,  these  have  'orought  him  low. 

The  proud  Herodias  triumphs  in  her  lust. 

No  hero’s  death  was  his. 

Ten  thousand  warriors  looking  on  to  cheer ; 

He  might  not  taste  the  bliss 
Of  those  whose  heart  has  known  nor  doubt  nor  fear. 

AVeary  the  slow,  slow  days. 

The  stifling  dungeon,  and  the  sultry  air ; 

AA’eary  the  long  delays 
Of  hopes  that  bordered  almost  on  despair. 

Once  there  had  come  to  him, 

AVith  brow  that  told  its  tale  of  sinless  youth. 

And  speech  not  dark  or  dim,  * 

That  showed  Him  bom  true  vessel  of  the  Truth, 

One  before  whom  he  bowed, 

And  fain  had  sought  a  blessing  at  His  hand ; 

And  lo  !  from  out  the  cloud. 

The  voice  of  power  that  few  might  understand. 

Yea,  from  the  opened  sky 
He  heard  the  words  which  bade  him  worship  there 

The  Son  of  God  most  high. 

And  saw  the  Spirit  hover  through  the  mr ; 

And  then,  when  forty  days 
Had  done  the  work  of  forty  years  of  life. 

And,  working  highest  praise. 

That  prophet  came  victorious  from  his  strife, 

AA'^e  heard  the  witness  clear, 

“  Behold  the  Lamb  that  bears  the  world’s  great  sin  ” ; 

And  some  who  saw  Him  there, 

AVent  where  He  dwelt,  and  stayed  all  night  within. 

And  these  we  saw  no  more. 

They  left  the  seer  who  raised  their  souls  firom  earth ; 

And  on  Gennesareth’s  shore 
Gained,  so  they  said,  the  gift  of  second  birth.  ^ 

Those  men  of  Galilee, 

The  peasants  and  the  fishers  of  the  lake. 

They  went  to  hear  and  see : 

But  we  our  prophet-guide  might  not  forsake. 

AVe  saw  the  crowds  grow  thin. 

No  more  they  came  by  hundreds  to  the  stream ; 

Hushed  was  their  stir  and  din. 

The  fame  and  favor  vanished  as  a  dream. 

We  mourned,  but  he,  our  guide. 

Rejoiced  in  spirit,  as  the  bridegroom’s  friend, 

AVhen  bridegroom  meets  his  bride. 

And  love’s  long  hopes  at  last  attain  their  end. 
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“  He  must  increase,  but  I  ■  I 

Am  ready,”  so  he  spake,  “  to  wane  and  fade, 

Ready  to  fall  and  die,  | 

Or  wither  slowly  in  the  blighting  shade.  ” 

So  in  his  prison  cell 

He  lingered  on,  not  knowing  all  that  passed, 

If  all  things  prospered  well. 

Or  the  bright  morning  were  with  storms  o’ercast.  ■ 

At  length,  sore  vexed  and  tried, 

Worn  down  by  dark  perplexity  and  doubt. 

He  called  us  to  his  side. 

And  bade  us  go  and  ask  the  question  out. 

«  Wear}'  he  was  and  faint. 

And  dark  clouds  gathered  round  his  vision  clear. 
And  just  the  nascent  taint 
Of  weakened  faith  bad  CUed  his  soul  with  fear. 

“  Art  Thou,”  he  asked,  “  art  Thou 
The  one  we  looked  for,  coming  to  redeem  ? 

Or  must  another  now 

Rear  the  proud  fabric  of  the  glorious  dream  ? 

“  Needs  must  my  soul  rejoice 
That  now  men  list  to  Him  their  King  and  Lord, 

I  but  a  wandering  voice. 

He  the  true  Christ,  the  Everlasting  Word.” 

So  spake  he  then,  but  soon 
Came  the  sore  heat  and  burden  of  the  day ; 

As  the  sun  strikes  at  noon. 

So  fell  on  him  the  blasts  that  smite  and  slay. 

He  lost  the  people’s  love. 

And  would  not  turn  to  fawn  upon  the  great ; 

With  crowned  guilt  he  strove. 

And  earned  the  guerdon  of  a  harlot’s  hate. 

Then  came  the  wean-  weeks. 

The  fruitless  strivings  with  a  wavering  will. 

The  pain  of  one  who  seeks 
To  wake  to  good  a  soul  that  cleaves  to  ill. 

“  Why  still  from  day  to  day 
Tarry  the  wheels  that  should  the  Conqueror  bring  ? 

Why  this  long,  long  delay. 

The  halting  of  the  chariots  of  the  King  ? 

“  Why  leave  the  prisoners  still 
In  duneeon  dark  and  fetters  shaim  to  lie  ? 

Why  stays  the  all-loving  Will 
To  set  the  sufferers  free,  or  bid  them  die '{  ” 

We  came  and  looked,  and  lo ! 

Blind  saw,  deaf  heard,  and  leapt  as  harts  the  lame, 
And  a  sweet  voice  and  low 
With  gentle  words  of  love  to  poor  men  came. 

We  saw  the  fix^  eye 
Gush  with  hot  tears  of  love  and  holiest  joy. 

The  man’s  heart,  seared  and  dry. 

Beat  with  the  puls^  and  passion  of  the  toy. 

_  We  saw  the  rough  hands  clasped. 

The  sighs  breathed  fortn  upon  the  silent  air. 

While  many  fondly  grasped 
His  garment’s  hem  in  agony  of  prayer. 


He  heard  our  speech,  nor  spake 
One  word  of  anger  at  the  quest  o’ertold. 

Nor  would  his  friend  forsake. 

Nor  leave  the  tale  of  love  and  power  untold. 

He  bade  us  look  and  tell 
Yet  once  again  to  John  the  things  we  saw ; 

And  all  at  last  was  well. 

And  the  old  faith  was  once  more  clear  from  flaw. 

And  then  a  few  weeks  more. 

And  at  the  gate  we  heard  the  spearman  knock. 
And  too  soon  all  was  o’er. 

The  shepherd  smitten,  we  a  scattered  flock. 

But  little  time  had  he 

For  parting  words  of  hope,  or  faith,  or  love. 

And  none  were  there  to  see. 

The  hero-greatness  of  his  soul  to  prove. 

And  now  the  sun  is  set. 

The  grave  is  hollowed  in  the  cavern’s  side. 

And  we  few  friends  are  met 
That  bleeding  form  within  the  tomb  to  hide. 

Yes,  wrap  him  as  he  lies ; 

But  little  cared  he  for  the  spice  and  balm  ; 

No  hireling  mourner’s  cries 
Need  break  the  stillness  of  the  sunset  calm. 

The  linen  fine  and  clear. 

Keep  that  for  lordly  burials  of  the  great ; 

As  he  lived,  lay  him  here ; 

He  needs  no  pageant,  and  the  hour  is  late. 

As  he  lived,  let  him  lie. 

That  garment  rough  his  only  winding-sheet. 

Just  veiling  from  the  eye 
The  bleeding  trui^.'and  swathing  round  the  feet. 

Scarce  thirty  summers  old. 

His  sun  goes  down  ere  half  the  day  Is  done. 

And  as  a  tale  is  told. 

So  all  his  work  is  ended,  scarce  begun. 

And  what  shall  we  do  now  ? 

To  whom  shall  we  in  doubt  and  sadness  turn  ? 

Whilst  Thou  receive  us.  Thou, 

Who  mad’st  our  cold  faint  hearts  within  us  burn  ? 

The  old  has  passed  away. 

The  new  begins  in  clouds  and  darkness  veiled ; 

But  we  not  far  shall  stray. 

If  we  but  trust  the  Love  that  ne’er  has  failed. 

Yes,  bearing  with  us  still. 

Precept,  and  prayer,  and  hymn,  and  fast,  and  rite. 
All  that  our  spirits  fill 

With  life  and  truth,  with  gladness  and  delight. 

We  to  the  Christ  will  go. 

And  bide  our  time  till  John  arise  again ; 

We  will  not  linger,  no. 

We  will  not  wait  till  alt  things  are  made  plain. 
Enough  for  us  to  live 

As  those  on  whom  the  light  of  God  has  shone, 

Till  He  more  light  shall  give. 

Or  through  the  darkness  claim  us  as  His  own. 

E.  H.  Plumptre. 
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